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[The doctrine that either party in a correspondence has a 
right to publish the letters without the consent of the other, 
has become rather prevalent of late years; but, as we do not 
subscribe to this doctrine, though backed by the authority of 
the Lord Rector of Salamanca and Catholic Primate of Ireland, 
we think it right to state, that the writer of the following ar- 
ticle is as much privy to its publication as the receiver of it.— 
Ep.) 


From Mr, H. C——n to M. Ladvocat, au Palais 
Royal. 
New Burlington-street. 
My Dear Lapvocar, 

In your letter of the 10th instant, which con- 
tains so full a history of the publishing and biblio- 
polical trade, as it existed in France during the 
year 1828, and so intelligent a view of your pros- 
pects for the ensuing year, you express a wish that 

would give you, in return, as complete a picture 
as I am able of the state of literature among our- 
selves at the present moment. I cannot refuse to 


comply with this request, and I will not waste 
your time and my own (both of them valuable) in 
disputing your assertion, that I am the most com- 
petent person in England to furnish you with the 
information which you need. Suffice it that I have 
some experience ; and that, whatever that expe- 
rience is worth, it is at your service. 


From some passages in your letter, I collect, 
that there is a very marked difference between the 
state of affairs among you and among us. If I do 
not misunderstand your meaning, the end of each 
year is the sign that, in France, the old fashions 
are at an end, and that a new one is about to set 
in. The 3lst of December, you remark (if I have 
translated your words rightly) is an agitating mo- 
ment for cooks, milliners, and booksellers; not 
because they are in doubt whether long bills will 
be settled or new ones commenced, but because, 
at that eventful crisis, they are aware the public 
is expecting some new thing at their hands; be- 
cause the moment has arrived when dishes, dresses, 
and novels, must change their character and con- 
dition ; and because they Jabour under an agoniz- 
ing uncertainty lest the innovation which they in- 
troduce should not be sufficiently strange to gratify 
the public demand for excitement, or so strange 
as to outrage the feelings which a year’s experi- 
ence has made habitual. Now this day, with us, 
is by no means so remarkable an epoch. 1 wish 
most heartily that it were; I would willingly ex- 
change all the trouble you mention as resulting 
from the being obliged to alter all one’s modes 
of proceeding at once, for the certainty of know- 
ing when that alteration ought to take place. 
But in England we have no means of arriving at 
this knowledge. I have seen one year glide into 
another, and the new, and often costly, viands 
which I had provided from a notion that a change 
in the mode of noting time ought to be accom- 
panied with a corresponding change in the modes 
of killing it, rudely neglected because the public 
chose to consider that the old were better. And, 
on the other hand, I have seen, in May-time, or in 
the dog-days, or in the fogs of November, the 
most sudden and unaccountable revolutions in 
the general taste. Memoirs one moment the 
rage, and the next utterly loathed,—novels that 
had been swallowed with greediness, disgorged in 
multitudes,—and huge quartos of tourists and 
travellers, on which I had fancied Englishmen 
would have fattened for atwelvemonth, proclaimed 
coarse and absolutely uncatable. I have frequently 





been obliged to make the most precipitate and awk- 
ward retreats, and to repair the mischief by the 
oddest shifts at the time when there was nothing in 
the season of the year, in the atmosphere, in the 
state of the government, toin ¢ the probability 
of a change ; and when my §piés, who are out 
in all directions, brought me_ assurances of the 
most perfect quietness and order. To men- 
tion this circumstance both fis da important pe- 
culiarity in English literature, and likewise to éx- 
cuse myself for not being so systemati are 
in dividing my letter, I cannot tellyou ety 
what was the state of the inarket in 1828, and 
what it is likely to be in 1829; I can only'tell 
you, as I can observe them, what are its fluctua- 
tions at present. In doing this, I will follow as 
nearly as possible your own order. 

You say that a sudden fall has taken place 
among you in AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL scrip. I have 
not observed any similar change in the market 
here; but then, there has not within the last two 
years been much doing in that stock, and, conse- 
quently, the re-action would of course be less 
striking. About three years back, as you may 

erhaps have heard, I speculated largely in that 
ine, and I cannot say the result was altogether 
satisfactory. But this I attribute, in a great mea- 
sure, to a little bad judgment, which a now en- 
larged experience has corrected. The great 
general principle that nonsense, pure unadul- 
terated nonsense, has the most chance of finding 
favour with all classes of the British public, as 
all general principles do, leads those who fol- 
low it into great mistakes. Mr. Cradock, the 
green-grocer, and Mr. Brasbridge, the knife- 
grinder, were excellent and worthy men, they 
had unquestionably the root of the matter in 
them, and I cannot honestly charge them with 
having introduced the slightest leaven of common 
sense into their compositions. And yet, my 
friend, (and what an instructive lesson is this to 
all publishers against the folly of being betrayed, 
even by the most promising appearances, into 
headlong speculations,) I must in candour con- 
fess to you, that neither the figs of Mr. Cradock, 
nor the steel-filings of Mr. Brasbridge, pleased 
the palate of the age. 1 confess, Ladvocat, that I 
was puzzled, and not a little mortified, as the 
conclusions of my reason and experience seemed 
to he so completely overset by this untoward 
event. A circumstance, slight in itself, but valu- 
able inasmuch as it added a new law to the 
science of bibliopoly, helped me to a solution of 
the difficulty. A Scotch lady, an old customer at 
B——-street, (she deserted Constable for me 
because she could not abide ‘The Edinburgh 
Reyview,’) came into the shop and inquired for 
Mr. Brasbridge’s new volume. The work was 
handed to her. She looked at the fitle-page, 
turned over a few leaves, and then remarked, 
* Aweel, Mr. ,’ addressing my shopman, 
whois a very sharp youth and a wit, ‘ this seems 
to me just like the last.’ 

‘ Like the last, Lady ——,’ said he; ‘ which 
last does your ladyship mean ?’ 

‘ Why the ither volume to be sure.’ 

‘ This is the only volume which has appeared, 
Lady , and I apprehend there will not be 
another; the sayings of Brasbridge, the son of 
Brasbridge, are ended.’ 

‘ What? and naething at a’ about his wee bit 
improprieties. (You do not understand Scotch, 
Ladovecat, so I will translate, rien ches tout envi- 





ron ses nous morceau improprietés.)* Oh, tell 

r. C——, wi’ my compliments, that the book 
will never go down unless the author publishes a 
volume of the ‘ Follies and Amours of Bras- 
bridge of Fleet-street.’ 

This conversation was only reported to me, 
and I think I may boast that I have somewhat 
og by it. In all the personal memoirs that 

ave issued from my press, (and I shall pre- 
scribe to myself the same rule in future) I 
have insisted that the plain meat should be 
flavoured with every variety of spice. In no class 
of writings, I am convinced, is attention to this 
point so necessary. As my shopman ingeniously 
remarked, ‘In the lively waltz of the novel the 
mere interlacing of the figures and their airy evo- 
lutions are sufficient entertainment to any spec- 
tator; in the dizzy reel of history the many 
figures, and those constant and not easily explica- 
ble interchanges of position occupy his whole 
attention ; but trust me, the pas seul of auto- 
biography is the most monstrous of allimaginable 
exhibitions, unless it is ever and anon diversified 
with a faur pas.’ 

You are only half right in your notions about 
woveLs. The ‘report of four barons, two du- 
chesses, three bishops’ wives, thirteen governesses, 
eighteen footmen, sixteen ladies’ maids, and 
twelve scullions, having been turned off my es- 
tablishment, is undoubtedly correct; but the infe- 
rence you drew from it—that I intend to discon- 
tinue in future the publication of novels evinced, 
if I may say so without offence, a little too much of 
the generalising spirit with which we are wont to 
reproach yourcountrymen. The dismissal of these 
menials was not altogether a matter of choice 
with me. The public had shown evident symp- 
toms of nausea when their dinner was served up in 
their not very clean, nor delicate-looking hands, 
at least so I was informed by the gentlemen called 
critics, who sit at the side tables (not as the poor 
fools pretend, directing the appetites of their 
lords and masters, but as you and I know well, 
observing them with the greatest carefulness, and 
winking to us whenever the features express 
marked content or dissatisfaction). For my own 
part I was mightily disinclined to this harsh step; 
for my nature, and I believe that of all our tribe, 
is singularly gentle and averse froin giving of- 
fence. I asked the poor souls whether they would 
have any chance of getting another place if I 
thrust them off, and it went to my heart to hear 
the answers they made me. One said that I 
should reduce him to the most abject poverty, 
that he should be obliged to part with one car- 
riage and two mistresses; another assured me 
that he had been already blackballed at Crock- 
ford’s, and if he was deprived of the support 
which he derived from writing fashionable reviews 
and moral reflections for me, he did not know 


‘where he should betake himself; a third,—butI will 


nottrouble youwithanymore. The scene wastruly 
heartbreaking, and I do not like recurring to it. 
My only satisfaction is, that the women are in no 
danger of getting into mischief; and that the foot- 
men are able-bodied fellows, with good legs, 
upon which I trust they will eventually come 
down. But besides my having retained two or 

* We apprehend that this version was furnished to 
Mr. C by the translator of Goéthe’s ‘ Memoirs of 
himself,’ who is allowed on all hands to understand 
French, German, and English equally well, and to 
have equal talents for rendering any one of these lan- 
guages into apy other, 
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three who I found, under proper tuition, might 
become capable of doing useful jobs. out of 
their old Jine, you are much mistaken if you sup- 

ose that the places which the discarded servants 

eft, remained vacant many days. I had a set of 
new hands at work immediately, and very pro- 
mising hands they are several of them ; indeed, if 
there is one part of my career on which I look 
back with more honest pride than another, it is 
at my conduct in this critical juncture, when a 
universal cry was begun to be raised against the 
fashionable novels, and when a thousand conflict- 
ing interests demanded their continuance. Never, 
probably, did such a crisis occur in the life of any 
bookseller ; and never (I may say it without vanity,) 
was a crisis met with more firmness and promp- 
titude. Changing what the circumstances of the 
country required to be changed, but adhering, with 
undeviating constancy, tothe principles of Govern- 
ment, abandoning no ancient name round which 
the feelings of the circulating libraries were en- 
twined, and yet introducing the most important 
alteration in the thing of which that name was 
the symbol; making no disgraceful concessions, 
and yet yielding all that a wise man ought to 
yield, 1 have produced within the last few months 
a series of novels, resembling in‘all outward re- 
spects their predecessors, and so not alarming 
the fears of the most timid and unprejudiced 
watering-place lady, and yet so unlike them, both 
in their faults and merits, that the snarlers who 
came with their set phrases of abuse, to crush 
a foe they believed to be failing, found them- 
selves baulked of their prey, and retreated, con- 
founded and crest-fallen, into the ranks. Among 


my most successful experiments in the new- 


line I may mention ‘ The Disowned.’ 


Have you read it, M. Ladvocat; I am sure it 
would suit your countrymen to a hair, and I hope 
they have, long before this, had a good translation 
of it. Thus it suits nearly all classes. The novel 
readers buy it, because it is by the author of 
‘Pelham ;’ clever people buy it, because it is a 
clever book; our philosophers buy it, because it 
teaches good principles, by proving that every 
man acts from bad motives; and those mammas 
who will not let their daughters read foolish, 
trifling books that make them romantic, buy it 
because it contains so much instruction, and 
because (as a young lady in the shop remarked 
yesterday) ‘Dear Mr. B—— tells us all about 

picurus, Beaumont and Fletcher, Diderot, 
Shenstone, Lord Bolingbroke, Bishop Percy, 
Shaftesbury, and that sort of people; and, be- 
sides, he is so handsome, and has such whiskers.’ 
I said, nearly all classes buy this book; but I 
have published a novel this season which literally 
all classes buy,—‘ Zillah.” Ah! Ladvocat, that 
was a hit which you and all the booksellers in 
Europe may envy me! You have, probably, heard 
that a large portion of his Majesty’s subjects, 
men, women, and children, are, at this moment, 
about to quit, for ever, their native shores,—not 
for Canada—let not Mr. Wilmot Horton fancy 
it; not for Van Diemen’s land; not for South 
America; no,—but forJerusalem. The Jewish mon- 
archy, you are aware, is about to be restored; and 
it is from a preference to the form of government 
which these people suppose will be established 
there, that they (assisted by a Jerusalem loan, 
which has been contracted for by an eminent house 
near Charing Cross) are leaving their homes and 
their native land. You would not imagine that 
persons occupied, as they must be, in preparation 
for this great event, would care much about the 
light literature of our day. But you are not aware 
of the deep discernment and versatile genius of 
Mr. Horace Smith. Certain that his previous 
reputation would procure him all ordinary classes 
of novel readers, he applied himself exclusively to 
the task of producing a work which should secure 
the approbation of this apparently hopeless one ; 
and wonderfully has he succeeded. By embody- 
ing in his book the most interesting statistical 
facts relative to this neighbourhood, such as what 





lodgings let for on Mount Sion,—thé price of 
coals, and of buatchers’-meat,— it has become 
quite a book of reference,—a sort of itinerary to 
those interestin emigrants. He is called, among 
his friends, the Mrs. Starke of travellers to Jeru- 
salem. 

There is less fluctuation in the Voyace and 
TRAVEL stock than in most others. Every gen- 
tleman who is furnishing a library, must have a 
certain number of quartos, and the newer they 
are the better the plates look. Tours are ata 
discount ; but I have serious thoughts of a great 
novelty in that Jine. A New Tour ro Paris, by 
the sheer audacity of its title-page, would throw 
the public upon its haunches, and compel it to 
swallow the volume, whatever it may contain. 
No one but a man of most original mind could 
think of such a subject. 

When I first read that part of your letter in 
which you remark that Merapuysics are at a 
premium in Paris, I own I was a little startled. 
The notion,—not that such a speculation is de- 
sirable, but that it had ever occurred to any 
human being, or bookseller, certainly never en- 
tered my head. There is something, however, in 
every strange experiment, which has a fascination 
for me, and I determined, immediately on receiv- 
ing your letter, to see whether a book of the kind 
you mention might not be obtained from some 
quarter or other. Having procured from a re- 
spectable geutleman a list of persons who were 
likely, from the turn of their minds, to engage in 
such an enterprise, I wrote letters to the following 
gentlemen: Dr. Coplestone, the Bishop of Llan- 
daff; Mr. De Quincy, a gentleman at Edinburgh, 
who wrote a book on some medical subject; Mr. 
Morison, the Hygeist, whom you have probably 
heard of; Mr. Coleridge, a curious old gentle- 
man, who lives at Highgate, near London, whom 
you have probably not heard of; Mr. Belsham, 
the Unitarian preacher; Mr. Lawrence, the sur- 
geon; and two undergraduates at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, asking them whether they would 
like, either separately or in conjunction, to write 
a book upon the human mind. The excuses I re- 
ceived were very various. Mr. Morison, the 
Hygeist, said that he was willing to undertake 
the werk either alone, or with Mr. Lawrence ; but 
as he said the whole might be written in ten pages, 
and I never like to publish less than three volumes, 
that negociation was broken off. Mr. Lawrence 
and Dr. Coplestune, severally pleaded their engage- 
ments at Bartholomew’s je | House of Lords ; 
Mr. Belsham declared that he should be glad to 
write the work, but intimated he felt himself in- 
sulted by being associated with such persons as 
Mr. Coleridge, and Mr. De Quincy, and also said 
that the work could not-be perfect in a-year. 
Mr. Coleridge sent me a long letter, enclosing an 
article on Aisthetics for the ‘ New Monthly Ma- 
gazine;’ I was sorry to decline it: but Mr. Bases 
Smith goes a great deal more into company than 
Mr. Coleridge, and, consequently, is much better 
fitted to write on subjects connected with eating. 
The next polite letter | received, was from Mr. 
De Quincy. It ran as follows : 

‘My Dear Sir,—I am bound to return you my 
thanks for the very great honour you have done 
me, not merely in writing to me, and thereby 
enabling me to contemplate in the concrete form 
of Mr. C4+—, one whom I had previously con- 
sidered merely, im the abstract, as the first of 
heaven’s booksellers, but also in expressing a 
wish that I should be concerned in a joint-stock 
company, the idea of which, if I understand you 
aright, will be realised outwardly in the shape of a 
work to be entitled, (1 presume,) ‘The Young 
Ladies’ Complete Metaphysician,’ and inwardly in 
the pone shillings and pence to accrue from its 
publication. It is no slight addition to the sa- 
tisfaction which I derive from your having consi- 
dered me worthy to take a part in so great 
an undertaking, that those whom you have se- 
lected to co-operate with me, are, with the 
single exception of Mr. Coleridge, the very men I 





‘should myself have pitéhed upon, as fulfilling most 


remarkably, with respect to myself and to each 
other, the two conditions which are nec othe 

rfection of the idea expressed by the word (in a 

iterary sense) partner, viz. the negative condition of 

not differing about the formal expression of their 
belief, and the positive condition of holding all the 
premises of their beliefincommon. I cannot, there- 
fore, Sir, refuse to contribute my quota; and as 
the hint in your note, that dispatch will oblige, 
coupled with the utter impossibility of my having, 
at this distan -e, any interview with my associates, 
appears to take away all excuse from me for not 
at once furnishing the little aid which is in my 
power, I send you a receipt, which, if followed in 
the composition of your dose, will, Iam convinced, 
make it exceedingly palatable. I ought to men- 
tion that I discovered the ingredients and the 
quantity by a careful analysis of fourteen volumes 
of modern French philosophy ; and that the mere 
business of amalgamating them may he very well 
performed by any of the persons you mentioned, 
or by the person (if disengaged) who mixes up the 
biographies or makes the translations for your es- 
tablishment. The receipt is as follows : 

Take three gallons and a quarter of Reid, five gal- 
lons of Stewart, and one ellen of Brown, boil them 
pore stirring the mixture gently with a spoon 

Il it has acquired some consistency ; (this would 
take a very long time) therefore, to quicken the 
operation, throw in about an ounce of Locke, and 
the same of Condillac ; continue, stirring till they 
both are dissolved (which will be in about three 
minutes at the furthest). The preparation will 
be now a very loose incompact jelly, and so far 
well; but the worst of it, that it is also a very 
tasteless jelly,—s0 we must have something to 
flavour it. For this purpose take three scruples 
of Plato, and two and a half of Plotinus, (you 
may procure them at any Parisian chemists,) 
pound them fora full hour in a French mortar, 
till they are a very fine powder, and then throw 
them into the saucepan. Stir again, but not so 
gently as before, for these new ingredients will 
take some time and trouble to combine with the 
former. Then I would recommend you, who are 
providing for Englishmen, to stop ; but the Pari- 
sians, who are fond of every thing piquant and re- 
cherché, make it a rule to procure a few scruples 
of Kant, Fichte, or Schelling, or sometimes Leib- 
nitz, and after pounding them for several 
hours, (as directed above,) to throw them in. 
These articles are very expensive, and the addi- 
tional trouble which they occasion very great; I 
therefore leave it to yourself whether you will 
make use ofthem. After this skim the mixture, 
pour it off, and it will make an exceedingly plea- 
sant beverage. I am, Sir, &c. &e. 

O. De Q. 


‘I very much like your idea of the new volume 
of Sermons which * * + * 
Cetera desunt. 





SAILORS AND SAINTS. 





Sailors and Saints; or, Matri: ial Ma es. By 
the Authors of the ‘ Naval Sketch Book.’ 3 vols, 
Colburn. London, 1829. 

We hate to see a sailor imposed upon; there 
is something so engagingly defenceless in his 
character against the wiles of those terrestrials 
whom, launch them on his own element, he would 
so justly triumph over by the title of ‘ lubbers.’ 
A most glaring case of this kind is before us at 

resent. An honest tar, the author of the ‘ Naval 

Sketch Book,’ and of every line in the Novel on 

our table, worth reading, has unluckily, in one or 

other of his shore-going trips, come athwart a 

detrimental and delusive Templar, (a second 

cousin, we suspect, by the mother’s side,) and 
this Templar, cunningly availing himself of the 
various opportunities, and tempora fandi afforded 
by relationship or acquaintanceship as aforesaid, 
to worm himself into the confidence of our above- 
mentioned unsuspecting navigator, has not only 
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been successful, in persuading his cousin that he, 
(the Templar,) suggested the best hits in the 
* Naval Sketch Book’—a production wholly con- 
versant with nautical matters, of which the tailor 
of a Templar is intensely ignorant ; but, further- 
more, that he, (the said Templar,) is the fittest 
person possible on all future occasions to give a 
finishing touch to the rough pages of his cousin, 
to relieve them from the sameness of marine de- 
tails, and in his own consummate diction, ‘ to con- 
sult the general taste, particularly that of the In- 
FLUENTIAL Fair, by prntons a story enlivened 
by the introduction of characters, to which paral- 
lels may have been found within the circle of 
every reader’s society,’ (for ourselves and our 
small circle, we disclaim the imputation). Hence, 
the volumes hefore us, which, as we have already 
said, are nothing if not nautical, issue forth to the 
world under the joint professional anonymes of a 
TemMPLaR and a Nava OFFicer. 


On the face of it, the thing is absurd. A 
Templar write a novel! What a moral contradic- 
tion! One would not stare so much at the ap- 
penmanee of aSet of National Melodies, by Jeremy 

ntham, or a connected and intelligible series of 
Thoughts on the State of the Nation, by the 
Prime Minister. But a novel by a Templar—and 
not printed at the Minerva Press! Impossible! 
The statement contradicts itself. Where should 
he have found his plot, characters, and incidents? 
In good society ?—which excludes him from its 
precincts—or, at best, only gives him such a 
glimpse of them as the devil enjoyed of Paradise ; 
dropping shots of unrepeated invitations from 
such families as are newest in town; fathers 
smiling middle-aged contempt upon his efforts to 
impress them with a suitable idea of the liberal 
and instructed spirit of ‘us youth’—mothers 
taking exactly no notice at all of him, excepting 
that their daughters shall not take too much—and 
daughters drawing geutle conclusions of his cha- 
racter, as of a youth rather unsettled in his 

rinciples; nor, perhaps, very sane in his mind. 

e, ourselves, have once been garretteers in 
Pig-Stye Court, and students (!!!) under the 
auspices of that learned society which has now 
the honour (nowise unappreciated,) to reckon us 
among its benchers. But we never thought of 
writing a novel. Let us see, though—did we 
never —have we not some faint recollection—re- 
miniscence rather—of attempting some exploit of 
that kind, prematurely quashed by the prudence of 
our publisher? Oh yes, it was at the dawning of the 
French Revolution, when our young hearts beat 
audibly at three debating societies, in the sacred 
cause of liberty all over the world. Our plot was, 
if we remember right, the Euthanasia of Common 
Law; our heroinethe Goddess of Reason, whom we 
landed from the Dover Coach, at the sign of the 
Sauvage, on Ludgate-hill, escorted to the dens of 
special pleading, which she strangled at the inns 
of court en passant, and knocked Temple-bar and 
both the Strand churches into the street, in her 
awful path to purify the courts at Westminster. 
Who now could recognise the fougue of our 
youth in the chastened pride of intellect, which 
exalts our riper years, our modified opinions, and 
matured wisdom! Who now would recognise 
the stripling of the eighteenth century in the 
dignified pater-familias of the nineteenth, diffusing 
light upon all topics, from the head of our table, 
in a fluent yet not prolix stream; descanting so 
as never to fatigue for a moment the mute atten- 
tion of our guests and dependants ; in an impar- 
tial balance, weighing men, and parties, and prin- 
ciples, nor omitting a just eulogium of free trade 
and toleration, while we ridicule the dreams of 
the political economists, and reprobate the vio- 
lence of Mr. O’Connell. 

But return we to the Templar. We have no 
doubt, when his ultra-marine relative makes an 
occasional trip to town, he is instanter ‘ caught’ 
by this atrocious kidnapper, and incontinently 
made the object of the most insidious attentions. 
With a mien of condescending benevolence, the 





man of parchments quits his desk for the day; 
with an air of nonchalance aad satiety conducts 
him through the ‘ sights’ of London, mange 
the modern art of Somerset House by talking of 
his friend Lord ——’s pictures, and damns the 
Teneriffe of the Tavistock by comparison with 
his friend Lord ’s wines. Then he drags off 
his victim to the theatre, and subsequently stupi- 
fies his senses at the Cider-cellar, until he be- 
comes the passive tool of his nefarious machina- 
tions. Finally, honest Jack weighs anchor, and 
leaves London, not materially improved by his 
sojourn there in either person, purse, or reputa- 
tion; but impressed with a high notion of the 
tip-top qualifications of his knowing friend the 
. “- ar for a painter of life and manners. With 
the Templar, therefore, he leaves his manuscript 
sketches of ‘ Life Afloat,’ which, as we have said, 
are the only things worth reading in the book, 
the said Templar undertaking, for good and valu- 
able consideration,—half profits of the work, we 
dare say,—to enliven the monotony, and complete 
the three volumes by the counterpart varieties of 
* Life on Shore.’ Hence nothing but discredit to 
the book, though nothing but emolument to the 
Templar. On the strength of lettered ease and 
independence, he shines out in an entirely new 
character. His wretched animal in the shape of a 
laundress, though hardly in the shape of a fe- 
male, is astonished by the payment of her long- 
despaired pittance. ‘The lank waiter at the Eco- 
nomic Dining Rooms requires the order for a se- 
cond pint of stout to be repeated; nor can'the 
cause of this magnificence be veiled in obscurity, 

* Long Chancery Lane re-echoes the report ; 

In Tottenham Fields the brethren with amaze, 

Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze’— 
and in all the pride of authorship, he claims a just 
supremacy in the haunts where the minor singers 
and performers most do congregate ; or lounges 
with a more dissolute grace at the ‘Saloon,’ and 
ruffles it with a more egregious swagger at the 
* Coal-hole.’ 

We do most earnestly entreat our courteous 
readers, that whatever they find of ignorance, ill- 
taste, and presumption in the ‘ shore-going’ de- 
partment of the volumes before us, and they will 
find enough, though we shall not soil our pages 
with it, they will at once ascribe it all to the per- 
nicious Templar. Wherever a citation shows its 
nose in bad French, an indelicate expression in 
the presence of a female, a solecism in grammar 
through the itch of fine writing, it is flagrantly 
the work of the Templar. The tar must be ex- 
pected to know nothing at all of such matters, 
and the Templar knows a good deal less than 
nothing at all. Par contre, it would be doing 
scant justice to the less assuming, and more efh- 
cient partner in this grotesque firm, if we omitted 
to quote some really clever dramatic touches in 
the nautical line, a track which may be often 
trodden without being worn or beaten, as the 
voyages of ‘The Pilot,’ the ‘ Red Rover,’ and the 
author of the ‘ Naval Sketch Book’ himself suffi- 
ciently prove. 

The following scene in his Majesty’s brig 
Spitfire has amused us :— 

‘Burton came down to “report himself” returned. 
He detailed the occurrences which took place, and the 
certainty of procuring provisions and water, with the 
invitation of Captain Crank to his commander. 

Unaccountable as it may appear to any but the fe- 
male reader, the circumstance of Crank’s fair niece 
having joined in the request was not mentioned. Pos- 
sibly arising from the suppression of this inducement, 
the valetudinarian expressed no inclination to accept 
the proffered civility; and the lieutenant, now more 
at ease as to any apprehensions that the odds were 
against him, or that two epauletts might be more at- 
tractive than one, solicited permission to dine on shore 
—a permission which was not withheld, as Burton 
threw out a politic hint that the advice of the veteran 
might be turned to present advantage. 

‘Burton had scarcely closed the door of the cabin, 
before he cried out in the steerage p ““T say, 
sergeant, send my boy aft, and one of the “party,” if 
you please, to pipe-clay my white pantaloons.’ 





“Pass the word for’ard for the boy Barnes,” cried 


‘the sergeant.” 


**Sing out there for Skillygalee-Jack,” said a saucy 
top-man, hauling up the slack of his trowsers. 

“* Him mus’na come—him turning a pit,” cried the 
captain’s black cook, with that air of authority so pe- 
culiar to the sable race when in office. 

‘From all outward signs, the boy certainly seemed 
better calculated to turn the spit, than ever to succeed 
in the higher walks of the profession; and so far the 
intuitive instinct of the savage at the coppers proved 
a better guide in determining the bent, and, perhaps, 
capabilities of the ill-starred urchin, than the more 
aspiring pretensions of his affectionate parents ; who, 
very judiciously, as it had been whispered, sent him 
to sea to learn manners.—The first week, however, he 
had instinctively discovered the galley to be his pro- 
vince.—Here, by a total negligence of his person, (not- 
witstanding the inspection and drill, to which boys are 
subject in the service twice-a-day) anda ready acquies- 
cence in the various drudgeries imposed by his black 
superior, he had become a domiciled favourite ; and 
his services frequently preferred to those of youths 
less ambitious.—And here a reflection may suggest 
itself, on the prevailing taste in officers of the navy for 
African attendants. It has been the fashion ever since 
the days of Benbow—no inglorious epoch, by the by. 
Were we in the habit of hunting for something recher- 
ché, in the shape of a precedent, this practice with re- 
spect to poor Quamino, who, all the world knows, often 
Lae os A po his lineage up to sab’e royalty itself, 
might be supposed to originate in the classical recol. 
lection, that the vain glorious Romans imagined their 
voluptuous dainties acquired a higher relish when served 
up to table by royal captives.—As to some of the 
** births” occupied on board by our Negro brethren, 
even the amiable Wilberforce himself might augur, 
that the appointment originated in humane feeling.— 
But as to the cook, Jack uniformly and artlessly attri- 
buted it to the ‘‘ Negur’’ being born in the torrid zone, 
and therefore better able by “‘ natur” to bear the 
burning fervours of a galley-fire in dug-days. 

‘From reflections far less philosophical than the 
preceding, our lieutenant was roused by hearing the 
bell strike seven.* 

‘** What! Powers that be! is that seven bells >—only 
half an hour to rig and run ashore.—Come, lively,” 
said he to his boy, who had reluctantly relinquished his 
post of honour to another youngster—‘‘ Come,—send 
the barber aft in a minute.” 

** Ay, ay, Sir,” said the same loquacious top- 
man, who happened to be standing at the fore part of 
the steerage passage, and who appeared to be one of 

hoe ‘ privileged men,” or rather licensed wits, that 
may be found in every ship in the service.—‘‘ Pass the 
word there for ‘ Lathering Bob.’—Tell him to bear a 
hand aft: the second leaftenant wants his muzzle- 
lashing off in a crack.” 

* «ll muzzle you, Sir,” said Burton, “if I hear 
any more of that sort of singing owt about the decks ;” 
when, retiring to the gun-room, he continued, as he 
rummaged his pockets, “I say, steward, did you see 
my keys any where ?—But it’s ever the way when 
one’s in a hurry.—Come, Mister Purser, no tricks 
upon travellers ; these sort of practical jokes are very 
well in a midshipman’s birth ; besides, they are but a 
poor recompense for my performance of your duty.” 

‘ « My duty !”’ replied the purser, in a cynical tone, 
“ I’m on the doctor's list—Some one must have taken 
the ‘ demand’ for beef on shore, or we should have 
had no fresh grub to have stopped your grumbling 
mouth.” 

‘  Pleaze, Sir, all the black’ng’s out this week 
past,” interrupted Burton’s domestic, drawling out his 
words monosyllabically. 

* This intelligence was quickly succeeded by another, 
of almost as pleasing a nature.—The marine to whose 
fostering charge the lieutenant’s holiday inexpressibles 
had been consigned, appeared at the gun room door 
with a woeful face, and preluding with a scratch of the 
head, reported—‘“‘ The pantaloons, Sir, are rather out o’ 
condition.—They must have been put by wet and got 

ildewed.—Besides, Sir, here’s an ugly blotch of port 
wine in front.—I’ve been trying to coax it out with a 
little hot pipe-clay, but I can’t come it.—I was think- 
ing, if so be, Sir, as you must wear ’em, that you'd 
better keep a small bit of pipe-clay in your pocket, and 
touch "em now and again as soon as they gets dry 
enough ; but you'd better let them be, till you gets in 
the wind.” 

‘ “In the wind!—curse you, I believe you're all in, 
the wind.” 








_ * Seven bells half-past three. 
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* Some one with hurried foot came tumbling down 
the after ladder, and announced, ‘“ Sir, there’s a 
whift * flying ashore, and the first lieutenant thinks it 
for you.” 

‘ The rapid announcement of one calamity after the 
other, (for calamities they must all be considered by 
aman in a hurry,) strongly reminded him of the per- 
plexities of that pattern of patience mentioned in sacred 
history, and he resolved to bear all his misfortunes 
with the equanimity of his parallel ; but unluckily this 
composure was destined to be short lived, for in his 
eagerness to expedite his dressing, he the next moment 
thrust his heel right through his stocking. The weight 
of his woes, aggravated by this additional interruption, 
overcame all his self-possession, and with a hearty im- 
precation he shouted out, ‘‘ What next ?—any more of 
Jol’s comforters ?”” 

‘ Irritated as he was by these occurrences, what must 
have been the effect produced on his too sensitive ear 
by the report of a gun, or, as ladies would denominate 
it, a cannon from the shore? Another of the messen- 
gers alluded to, determined not to lose this too fortu- 
nate opportunity of trying his temper, “ sung down” 
the skylight, ‘‘ Mr. Hasty says tha?’s for you, Sir, and 
you'll be too late for dinner.” 

‘ The report of the gun was echoed by a crash below, 
arising from the violent contact with the beams above 
of a boot-jack, which lay too conveniently close to the 
hand of the irritated lieutenant, as he hove it at the 
messenger’s head, exclaiming, ‘‘ and that’s for you, 
young fellow.” 

* The pantaloons were again exhibited, whilst Lively 
prostrated the tawney-coloured boots at his feet. This 
was too much for his philosophy. It was impossible, 
he thought, to make his appearance before the sex in 
such shabby attire. Not alawyer’s clerk at assizes— 
not a barber’s apprentice parading Hyde Park ona 
Sunday—or a Jew rigged out on the shabbash in some 
of his best saleable second-hand clothes, thought he, 
but must appear more gay and debonair in the eyes of 
the sex. 

«« D)——n it,” cried Hasty, opening the sky-light 
hatch, ‘‘ you’re as long bedizening as a bride, and all 
for that old buffer on the hill. One would think you 
were bracing up for a ball, or rigging out for a levee of 
syrens.—Come, better bear a hand; the people are 
going to supper presently, and then we won't be able to 
spare you a boat.” 

‘ “ Spare!” said Burton, “ that’s just dike you; it’s 
long before you’d spare one even a bottle of blacking ; 
and, when I do go on shore, (which is seldom enough,) 
I should like to support the character of the cloth.” 

* “ Well—rather than have a canonading from the 
old boy’s battery ashore, I'll rig you out to the nines. 
But here we have it,”’ continued Hasty, moving from 
the sky-light, and pointing his glass out of one of the 
port-holes, in the direction of the cottage—‘‘ here we 
have it, for there comes the gunner with a red-hot 
poker.” 

‘ Having so said, he despatched his servant for the 
necessary essentials for Burton, premising in a whisper 
—‘* By no means let him have my best shore-going 
swab.” 

‘This intimation, given with respect to the poker, was 
no false alarm, for the conclusion of Hasty’s speech 
was accompanied by a reverberation of echoes from the 
neighbouring hills, which sufficiently testified that much 
longer delay would be fatal to the festivities of the 
evening. 

* ** What a provoking hurry !’’ cried Burton, 

* “© On deck there!" cried the captain, through his 
sky-light, which was usually kept open when the wea- 
ther was fine—‘‘ What guns are those firing ?—Any 
thing in distress in the offing?” 

* « No, sir!” replied Hasty, ‘* only Mr. Burton in 
distress for time and togs—l’ve relieved him from one 
embarrassment—perhaps you'll extricate him from 
another, and save time, by allowing the gig to land him. 
—Indeed, it may be best for ourselves,” added the first 
lieutenant, rather drily : “‘ for the old gentleman ashore 
seems so peppery, I should’nt wonder if the next gun 
was shotted !”” 

«Come, Hasty,”’ said the captain, “ that’s rather 
a wild conjecture—but it’s not fair to taunt poor Bur- 
ton—he may a have the laugh against you.—Man 
the gig, and land him at once, and tell him to say 
something civil to the old gentleman for me.” 

‘With one spring from his cabin-door, on to the 
gun-room table; a vault upon deck, aided by the rim 





* Whift.—An ensign tied up transversely, so as to 
fly folded up at the extremity nearest to the mast, or 
flag: staff. 
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of the sky-light, he hastily descended the brig’s side, 
and jumped into the boat, ere she had been completely 
manned. But his flight was not unattended by defeat ; 
for the boat had hardly reached her destination half- 
way, when he thought he perceived the coxswain eyeing 
his dress with a significant look, as if he had detected 
his borrowed plumage. 

*« Why, coxswain,” said Burton, ‘‘ you seem to 
be overhauling my rigging very closely—is there any 
thing amiss ?” 

* “ T doesn’t exactly know, Sir; but it looks to me, 
Sir, as if you'd carried away the weather topping-lift 
of your trowsers—the lee-leach, you see, Sir, is as 
slack as water.” 

* “Curse it! if I hav’nt carried away my braces 
springing up that infernal skylight—Back water your 
starboard oars—no, avast there—give way again— 
won’t do to go back to the brig—I’ll make shift with 
one 0’ yours.” 

* “ Mine, Sir!’’ said the .coxswain, startled at the 
lieutenant’s entertaining the idea that a sailor ever 
wore a suspender in his life—‘‘ Mine, Sir!—I hope you 
don’t take me for a soger, Sir!—J never wants any 
thing to keep the eyes of my rigging from slipping 
down over the hounds o’ the mast.—But here’s a bit 
o’ rope yarn in the bottom o’ the boat.” 

*“ Why, Bill,” said the bowman, “ there’s a piece 
of dry parceling in the locker abaft, as ’ill make a good 
preventer-brace on a pinch.” 

* « That’s right, Jones,” said the lieutenant, bright- 
ening up at the bowman’s suggestion—* that’s right, 
my man—put me in mind to-morrow to give youa 
glass of grog for the thought.” 

*«* Eye—eye, Sir,”’ cried Jones, with good-humoured 
dryness—“ J’/i freshen your memory, if you'll only 
freshen the nip.” 

* Casting a glance once more at the flag-staff on 
shore, and dreading any further expenditure of powder 
from that quarter, he was fain to avail himself of the 
bowman’s substitute, and consult the coxswain instead 
of his mirror, as to his appearance. That arbiter of 
fashion, after examining the lieutenant as fastidiously 
as a boatswain would a ship, when employed in a boat 
ahead, squaring yards, and repeating the usual com- 
mands on such occasions,— 

*“* Top away on your starboard lift—now lower a 
little o’ your larboard—hold-on of all—there you are, 
Sir,”—concluded with the consolatory assurance that 
all was now “* square by the lifts and braces, and every 
thing taught fore-and-aft.”’’ 








PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Chemical Re-Agents or Tests; and their application in 
analysing Waters, Earths, Soils, Metalliferous Ores, 
Metallic Alloys, &c. Originally by F. Accum ;_ im- 
proved and brought down to the present state of 
Chemical Science by William Maugham, Surgeon, 
Lecturer on Chemistry, &c. pp. 452, 12mo. Tilt, 
London, 1828. 

One of the best methods of illustrating a 
science like Chemistry, is by reducing a multipli- 
city of experiments and observatious to general 
principles; but, this it was impossible to do dur- 
ing its early progress, while the facts were not 
sufficiently numerous to be compared with each 
other, and while analysis was not brought to so 
great a degree of perfection as to exhibit in the 
products of an operation the cause and the re- 
sults of all phenomena. Like the classifications 
of Naturalists, which could not be established 
till the knowledge of a vast number of animals 
allowed them to examine and compare their prin- 
cipal characters, Chemistry required facts to be 
collected, compared, and classified, as well asa 
knowledge of agents with their properties, actions, 
and effects. Much of this was effected about the 
close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. Elements before unknown were added 
to those with which the chemist was previousiy 
acquainted ; the analysis of air and water came 
forward to illustrate the action of those two sub- 
stances ; the decomposition of acids afforded an 
explanation of their principal effects ; the princi- 
ples of heat and light, those fertile sources of 
action and re-action, took their places among the 
elements of bodies. Chemistry, which had hitherto 
been confined to particular operations, became, 
all at once, a central and seminal science. Man 





soon discovered that nature, equally simple in her 
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principles of action, and fertile in the means of 
unfolding them, is governed by asmall number of 
general laws; and artists, heretofore separated 
from each other in the vast field of genius, for 
the first time perceived that they were united by 
the closest relations, and that their operations 
were regulated by principles common to them all. 

Of these general principles, the subject of 
Tests forms a very important part, and is well 
worthy of being treated in a separate volume like 
the one before us ; though this one is not exactly 
what we could have wished, particularly in the 
arrangement of the materials, and in many points 
it is very materially defective. Thus, instead of 
giving in their order the substances which re- 
quire to be ascertained, with their several tests, 
and the methods of applying them, we have 
an enumeration of the tests themselves, with 
scattered and desultory indications of the sub- 
stances tested. This glaring defect might have 
been partially remedied by means of a good index, 
or a classified table of contents; but though we 
find both of these appendages in the book, they 
are so negligently executed, that they might as 
well have been omitted. In the second part, in- 
deed, an attempt is made to obviate the evil, and 
we have sections on mineral waters, earths and 
stones ; soils, alkalies, and acids ; but on perusing 
these, we are strongly impressed with the notion 
of their having been copied from common books 
on the science, without regard to what ought to 
be, the peculiar aim of a work on tests. We may 
select as an instance of this, the section on soils, 
treating of their improvement as connected with 
the principle of their composition. 

‘In cases where a barren soil is examined with a 
view to its improvement, it ought always, if possible, 
to be compared with an extremely fertile soil in the 
same neighbourhood, and in a similar situation ; the 
difference given by their analysis would indicate the 
methods of cultivation ; and thus the plan of improve- 
ment would be founded upon accurate scientific prin- 
ciples. 

* If the fertile soil contained a large quantity of sand 
in proportion to the barren soil, the process of amelio- 
ration would depend simply upon a supply of this sub- 
stance ; and the method would be equally simple with 
regard to soils deficient in clay or calcareous matter. 

‘In the application of clay, sand, loam, marl, or 
chalk, to lands, there are no particular chemical prin- 
ciples to be observed ; but when quick-lime is used, 
great care must be taken that it is not obtained from 
the magnesia lime-stone ; for, in this case, as has been 
shown by Mr. Tennant, it is exceedingly injurious to 
land. The magnesian lime-stone may be distinguished 
from the common limestone by its greater hardness, 
and by the length of time that it requires for its solu- 
tion in acids, and it may be analysed by the process of 
carbonate of lime and magnesia.’—p. 324. 

Now, we submit that all this, though in- 
teresting and accurate, is out of place in a 
book of chemical tests, and only serves to swell 
it in bulk and price; and to preclude the 
insertion of other matter, which ought not to 
have been omitted, such as a table of affinities, 
a table of specific gravities, and, above all, a ‘ list 
of substances for which there exist any appro- 
priate tests, with references to the manner in 
which they are detected ;’ the latter being unac- 
countably omitted, though it occupies a promi- 
nent part in the original. 

The additions are not numerous, and though 
of some importance, particularly the table from 
Mr. Children on the blow-pipe, the table of the 
colours of precipitates, and the section on ascer- 
taining the per-centage of acids and alkalies in the 
crude articles of commerce ; yet we find a miser- 
able deficiency in the more recent discoveries on 
chemistry, arising either from negligence or inac- 
quaintance with the scientific journals. Very many 
substances of recent discovery are not mentioned 
at all, much less the tests by which they may be 
detected. Thus, under ‘ ascetic acid,’ which is 
made the test for gluten, there is no hint given of 
Taddei’s discovery, (published about five years 
ago) of the composition of gluten, though the 
test for zymome, one of the principles, is so im- 
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portant in distinguishing good wheat flour which 
the powder of guaiac tinges of a fine blue, 
while bad flour remains unchanged. 

Those, therefore, who expect to find this book 
‘brought down to the present state of chemical 
science,’ as the title promises, willbe certainly 
disappointed. 





A COURSE OF MODERN HISTORY. 


Cours d'Histoire Moderne. Par M. Guizot, Professeur 
d@’ Histoire & la Faculté de Lettres de Paris. Histoire 
Generale de la Civilization en Europe, depuis la chute 
de l' Empire Romain jusqu’& la Révolution Frangaise. 
Paris, 1828. 

Tue name of M. Guizot is too splendidly known 
amongst us, by researches into our own history, 
unrivalled amongst our own countrymen, that we 
should need to introduce, by any notice of the au- 
thor, our remarks on this his recent publication, 
which comprises the substance of a course of 
lectures on modern history, delivered in the last 
season at Paris, since the re-opening of those 
theatres of public instruction which a seven years 
tyranny had closed. 

The progress of European civilization (a term 
too often vaguely employed) is the leading inter- 
nal fact of modern history, which M. Guizot 
applies himself to trace throughout the series 
of outward actions and events, which are the 
burthen of ordinary annals. Examining, in the 
first place, the meaning attached to this term by 
the common consent of mankind, he discovers 
two elements of human civilization,—the improve- 
ment of the social and material state of man, and 
the development of his individual powers and 
faculties. Into one or other of these may be 
tesolved whatever events have been considered as 
conducive to civilization; and in the fortunate 
union of both, or, at least, in the extraordinary 
vigour of either has consisted the pre-eminence of 
those lands and eras which have been noted as the 
most civilized. It is the ain of M. Guizot to prove 
that the appearance, at any epoch, of one of those 
features of progression, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, may be taken as a sure forerunner, 
though perhaps at the distance of ages, of corres- 

onding development in the other. Hence, in 
fetes out the chart of Europeon civilization, he 
measures the influence of those leading events 
which have hastened its career, or modified its 
character, by their more or less bearing on the 
social amelioration or individual development of 
man. 

After sketching the main lineaments of ancient 
civilization, and finding in its principles an uni- 
form simplicity which produced its rapid growth 
and unredeemed decay, M. Guizot exhibits the 
following contrasted and animated picture : 

* With the civilization of modern Europe it has 
been altogether otherwise. Without entering into 
any detail, look around you, consult your memory; 
it will immediately appear to you diversified, confused, 
tempestuous ; all the principles of social organization 
co-exist in it; the spiritual and temporal powers, the 
theocratic, monarchical, aristocratic, democratic ele- 
ments; every class and situation in society mingle, 
jostle ; there are infinite gradations in liberty, riches, 
influence. And these diverse faces are in a state of 
constant struggle, without any one being strong enough 
to stifle the rest, and to take sole possession of society. 
In ancient times, at every great epoch, every society 
seems cast in the same mould; it is now pure mo- 
narchy, now theocracy or democracy, which prevails ; 
but each in turn does prevail completely. Moden Eu- 
rope affords examples of every system, of every ele- 
ment of social organization—monarchies, pure or mix- 
ed, theocracies, republics more or less aristocratical, 
have flourished simultaneously ; and, in spite of this 
diversity, they have all a certain resemblance, a cer- 
tain family likeness, which cannot posssibly be mis- 
taken. 

‘In the ideas and sentiments of Europe, the same 
variety, the same struggle. Theocratic, monarchic, 
aristocratic, popular creeds come in contact, combat, 
modify, and limit each other. Open the boldest writ- 
ings of the middle age; you will never find an idea 
followed out to its ultimate consequences. The parti- 





sans of absolute power recoil all at once, and, as it were 
unconsciously, from the results of their own doctrine ; 
one feels that there are influences, ideas, around them, 
whieh arrest them in mid-volley. The favourers of 
democracy are subject to the same law. Now here is 
that impurturtable audacity, that blind force of logic, 
which omer forth in the civilization of antiquity. 
Opinions offer the same contrasts, the same variety : 
an energetic love of independence, with a wonderful 
facility of submission ; rare fidelity from man to man, 
and, at the same time, an imperious appetite of doing 
one’s own will, of shaking off every yoke, of living 
alone, without disturbing oneself for others. Minds 
are as diversified, as agitated as societies. 

‘ The same character betrays itself in literature. It 
is impossible to deny that, regarded in the point of 
view of form and of perfection of art, they are vastly 
inferior to the literature of antiquity ; but in the point 
of view, of substance, of sentiments, and ideas, they 
are incomparably stronger and richer. One sees tigat 
the human soul has been moved on a greater number 
of points, and to a far greater depth. ‘The imperfect- 
ness of form proceeds from this very cause. The 
more copious and rich the materials the more difficult 
to reduce them to a form of simplicity and purity. 
What constitutes the beauty of a composition, what in 
works of art receives the denomination of form, 
is clearness, simplicity, symbolic unity. The prodigi- 
ous diversity of ideas and of sentiments, which has 
been the offspring of European civilization, has made 
it much more difficult to arrive at this simplicity, at 
this clearness, 

‘ Everywhere, then, this dominant characteristic of 
European civilization is manifest. Undoubtedly, there 
is the inconvenience annexed to it, that when we con- 
sider separately such or such particular development 
of the human mind in letters, arts, in all the directions 
in which the human mind can make progress, one finds 
it in general inferior to the corresponding development 
in antique civilization ; but, on the other hand, when 
one regards it as a whole, European civilization dis- 
plays itself incomparably more rich than any other ; it 
has brought a greater number of different developments 
along with it. Accordingly, behold! it has now lasted 
fifteen centuries, and it is still in a state of continual 
progression ; it has not advanced, by many degrees, at 
a rate of such rapidity as the Greek civilization, but its 
progress has acquired incessantly increasing accelera- 
tion. A boundless course is dimly before it, in which 
from day to day it moves with more and more 
velocity, because freedom more and more attends 
its movements. While, in other civilizations, the exclu- 
sive empire, or, at least excessive preponderance of one 
single principle, of one single form, has been a cause of 
tyranny. In modern Europe the diversity of elements in 
the social order, the impossibility of excluding each 
other under which they have laboured, have engendered 
the liberty which reign at this day. Want of power to 
exterminate each other, has obliged the different prin- 
ciples to live together, to make a sort of compromise 
amongst themselves. Each has consented to be satis- 
fied with the portion of development assigned to it: 
and while elsewhere the predominance of one principle 
produced tyranny; in Europe, liberty has resulted 
from the variety of elements in its civilization, and 
from the state of strife in which they have continually 
existed.’ 

‘ Gentlemen, this is a real, a vast superiority; and 
if we go farther, if we penetrate below exterior facts 
into the nature of things, we shall have to admit that 
this superiority is legitimate, and stamped by reason, 
as well as proclaimed by facts. Forgetting for a mo- 
ment European civilization, let us carry our contem- 
plation over the world, over the general course of 
earthly phenomena. What is its character? How 
goes the world? It goes on precisely with that variety 
of elements, with that constant struggle which we re- 
mark in European civilization. Evidently it has not 
been assigned to any principle, to any particular orga- 
nization, to any special force, to domineer over the 
world, to model it at once for all, and to exclude from 
it every other tendency. Different powers, principles, 
and systems, maintain incessant opposition and reci- 
procal limitation, by turns prevalent or yielding, never 
completely conquering or conquered. The general 
state of the world exhibits diversity of forms, of ideas, 
of principles, and their contests, and their struggle 
towards a certain unity, a certain ideal, which perhaps 
will never be attained, but to which the human race 
tends by liberty and labour. European civilization is 
then the faithful image of the world: like the course 
of things in the world, it is neither narrow, nor exclu- 
sive, nor stationary. For the first time, I imagine, the 
character of specialty has disappeared from civiliza- 





tion: for the first time it has developed itself under an 
aspect as diversified, as rich, as laborious as the theatre 
of the universe. 

* European civilization has entered, if it is allowable 
to say so, into eternal truth, into the plan of Provi- 
dence; it advances according to the ways of God. 
This is the rational principle of its superiority.’ 

To pour new blood into the veins of an effete 
and lifeless polity in the last stage of the Roman 
empire’s irrecoverable decay, was an experiment 
tried, and vainly tried, by some among its rulers, 
in particular by Honorius and the younger Theo- 
dosius, of whom a rescript is extant, addressed, 
in the year 418, to the prefect of Gaul, of which the 
sole intention is to establish, in the south of Gaul, 
asort of representative government, and, by its aid, 
preserve the unity of the empire. The provinces 
and towns rejected the boon—none would either act 
as electors or as deputies. There was a fatal 
necessity for utter dissolution and decomposition, 
before the scattered elements of European society 
could reunite in the formation of a wholesome 
body politic. At a later epoch, in the earliest 
pause of barbarous invasion, and before muni- 
cipal order was entirely effaced from the despoiled 
and bleeding bosom of Europe, a last effort to 
the same end was made; and the attempt, which 
failed to revive civilization, has immortalized the 
name of Charlemagne. A darker hour was doomed 
to succeed—an age of utter uncontrollable dis- 
organization. Society was resolved into its ele- 
ments; and a new element, introduced by the 
German invaders, unknown to the Roman world, 
as to the Christian church, or, indeed, to almost 
the whole civilization of antiquity,—the ruling 
passion of personal independence, broke forth in 
all its fierce and barbarous energy. That such a 
passion, acting on ignorant and ferocious dispo- 
sitions, should conform itself to any order, national 
or municipal, was impossible; that, where all 
else was feebleness, it should draw to itself what- 
ever still remained of social tendencies, was the 
natural and actual result. Such was the origin 
of the feudal system; and such, under various 
forms and names, has ever been, and ever must 
be, the first organization of nascent or revived 
human intercourse. Perhaps the universality of 
this law has not been seized by M. Guizot with 
his usual comprehensiveness; at all events, he 
has not thought the complete elucidation of it 
demanded by the task before him. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more complete and masterly than 
his survey of the system itself, which he tries by 
the two standards of civilization which, as we 
have seen, he had already laid down. We cannot 
refuse ourselves the pleasure of citing the results 
of his investigation. 

* Ist. Feudalism must have exercised a considerable, 
and, on the whole, a salutary influence, on the inte- 
rior development of the individual ; it excited in the 
mind energic sentiments, moral wants, extraordinary 
developments of character and passion. 

*2dly. In a social point of view, it was neither capa- 
ble of founding a social order, nor political securities ; 
it was indispensable, in order to regenerate in Europe 
society so utterly dissolved by barbarism, that it was 
wholly unsusceptible of a form more regular and ex- 
tended ; but the feudal form, radically vicious, could 
not possibly either regularise or extend itself. The 
only political right which the feudal regimen could 
maintain, was the right of resistance ; I do not say of 
legal resistance,—there could not be any question abont 
legal resistance in a society so little advanced. The 
progress of society is precisely to substitute, on the 
one hand, public power to individual will; on the other, 
legal resistance to individual resistance. This is the 
great end, the ultimate perfection, of social order: a 
great latitude is left to personal liberty ; then, when 
personal liberty fails, when it is forced to render up an 
account of itself, an appeal is made solely to the public 
reason : the public reason is called upon to settle the 
litigation which has arisen about the liberty of the in- 
dividual. Such is the system of legal order, and of 
legal resistance. You comprehend, without difficulty, 
how, under the feudal system, there was no room for 
any thing of the kind. The right of resistance which 
was maintained and practised under'that system, was 
the right of personal resistance ; a right terrible and 

nsociable, for it appeals to force of arms, to the 
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destruction of society ; a right, however, which never 
must be abolished at the bottom of the heart of man, 
for its abolition is the reception of servitude. All 
feeling of the right of resistance had perished in the 
corruption of the Roman society, and could not re- 
produce itself from its ruins; nor could it naturally 
originate, in my opinion, from the principles of Christian 
society. The feudal system has replaced it in the 


manners of Europe. The honour of civilization is to 

render it for ever inactive and useless ; to have con- 

stantly professed and defended it, is the honour of the 

feudal regimen. 
. 


* In modern times, some men of talent have attempted 
to restore the credit of feudalism as a social system ; 
they have chosen to see in it a state of law, of rule, and 
of progressiveness : they have made of it an age of 
gold. Ask them where they place it; summon them 
to find for it a local habitation or fixed era; they will 
not succeed in doing so: it is adateless Utopia, adrama 
for which one finds in the past neither theatre nor 
actors. The cause of the error is easily discovered; 
and it equally explains the mistake of those who can- 
not pronounce the name of feudalism without annexing 
to it an absolute anathema. Neither the one nor the 
other have taken pains to contemplate the double as- 
pect under which feudalism presents itself, to distin- 
guish, on the one hand, its influence on the individual 
development of man, on his sentiments, his character, 
his passions ; on the other, its influence on his social 
condition. The one party have not been able to figure 
to themselves, that a social system, in which were found 
so many noble sentiments and virtues, from which lite- 
rature and morals took their earliest elevation—that 
such a system could be so mischievous, so fatal, as was 
pretended. The other party have seen nothing but the 
evil done by feudalism to the mass of the population, 
the obstacle erected by it against the establishment of 
order and liberty, and have been unable to believe that 
it was capable of originating any amelioration whatever. 
Both the one and the other have misunderstood the 
double element of civilization ; they have failed to dis- 
cern it, as consisting in two developments, of which 
the one might, in the order of time, manifest itself in- 
dependently of the other; although, in the lapse of 
ages, and long series of events, they must call each 
other forth, and act reciprocally.’ 

(7 be continued.) 





PUBLIC CHARACTERS, &c. 


Public Characters. Biographical and Characteristic 
Sketches, with Portraits, of the most distinguished 
Personages of the present Age. Vol. II. 18mo. pp. 
324. Knight and Lacy. London, 1828. 

Tis work begins with a portrait and a cha- 
racter of Prince Leopold, we suppose because 
he has more character than any person of the 
present day. Indeed, he is, from our author’s 
account, arare manifestation of the human animal. 


‘In early youth he was excellently tutored, and ma- 
nifested a superior understanding and heart. As he 
advanced, he discovered a decided and habitual prefer- 
ence to those intellectual pursuits which ennoble the 
human nature in princes as well as subjects. He 
was always restrained, by careful tuition as well as a 
tender conscience, from dissipation and licentiousness. 
He became master of several languages—proficient in 
the mathematics—and so skilful in the fine arts, that it 
has often been thought he might have rivalled first rate 
professors. The several campaigns in which he had 
served, raised him to military fame, which has rendered 
his appointment as a British Field Marshal something 
more than a mere honorary designation due to his ex- 
alted rank.’—p. 12. 

Lord Hill, who is a General at least, if not a Bri- 
tish Field Marshal, occupies the next place, accord- 
ing to a new order of precedency, which seems to 
have been adopted since the accession of the pre- 
sent ministry. We are happy to notice that the 
present commander of the forces of this Pro- 
testant land is descended from the first Protestant 
Lord Mayor of London; and we are also delighted 
to assure our military friends, on the authority of 
the book before us, that, with respect to the ma- 
nagement of the army,— 

‘On the suspicion that the Duke of Wellington is 
still the real head of the army, we need not stay to 
comment. Lord Hill is an honourable and indepen- 
dent man: there is not one more ‘so in the army, or 
the nation, or the world; and to suppose that he 
would stoop to be the jackall of the great lion of the 





age, is to imagine him, for the sake of office, to be ca- 
pable of instantly transforming himself into a character 
perfectly the opposite. Lord Hill will act as he thinks 
proper, in every respect, while the Duke of Wellington 
will retain no more influence in the army than he can 
reasonably claim.’—p. 24. 

We shall not particularly notice the account of 
Mr. Cobbett, because we regret to observe, that 
the enormities of his character have seduced our 
author into a deviation from his usual laudatory 
suavity. 

‘The name of Russell,’ we are told, ‘ sounds 
in a British ear like the most delightful music 
and melody.’ The virtues of Lord John Russell 
appear to have been got, in part, from his family; 
the rest of his moral and intellectual excellencies 
be a s to have picked up in company with 
Lord Skesdeien, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
others, at the Rev. Mr. Smith’s school, at Wood- 
nesborough. And, indeed, he must have made 
good use of his time, because on his first entrance 
into Parliament in 1819, ‘ assuming a modest, but 
important and influential station, he, in fact, at 
once took possession of the place vacated by the 
death of Charles James Fox.’ We suppose that 
the fact of this contingent remainder of the 
leadership of his Majesty’s Opposition has been 
learned , de some unpublished chronicle of the 
Whigs, for it is rather surprising intelligence to 
the British public. 

We pass over my Lord Wellesley, because he 
comes just before Madame Pasta; and we have 
music in our souls. ‘ Perhaps there never was a 
period when music obtained a more powerful 
ascendancy over the people of this thoughtful 
land than the present.’ In this we entirely agree, 
having drawn precisely the same conclusion from 
hearing the boys whistle ‘ The merry Swiss Boy’ 
in the streets. The criticism on Madame Pasta 
is really ample and judicious; and, if there is 
nothing original in the previous remarks on the 
musical taste of the British people, they are, at 
least, very true. 

We mean no offence to Mr. Spring Rice, but 
we must say, that even the information that ‘ he 
furnishes a fair sample of that description of 
senators and orators from which Ireland, if she 
could find them multiplying in her land, would 
have much to expect,’—will not lead us to look 
further, so much are we repelled by the awful 
portraiture which is given as a resemblance of his 
outward man. The effect, indeed, which it has 
upon us is such, that we close the book, lest we 
should be shocked by any similar caricature of 
any of our public y, Paes Rea But we cannot 
consider the author as responsible for the faults 
of the engraver; and we feel that we discharge 
our duty to him and to the public when we say, 
that this is a book which any father of a family 
may safely put into the hands of any of his 
children, who may have nothing better to do than 
to read it. 





VIDOCQ’S MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs of Vidocg, Principal Agent of the French Po- 
lice until 1827 ; and now Proprietor of the Paper Ma- 
nufactory of St. Mande, Written by Himself. Trans- 
lated from the French. Vol. 1. Hunt and Clarke. 
London, 1829. 

We have already offered to our readers a notice 
and a sample of this very remarkable book. The 
second volume of the English translation has 
just been published by Messrs. Hunt and Clarke. 
The latter half of it is of a different character 
from the previous portions of the work, for it 
exhibits M. Vidocq as an agent of police, and in- 
stead of recounting the shifts to which he was 
compelled to resort to escape from punishment, 
displays the stratagems by which he attempted to 
subject to justice his former brethren. These 
confessions could not have been obtained in such 
perfection from a native of any other country 
than France. An English spy would have held 
his tongue; a German would a iven us, in- 
deed, the philosophy of trepanning, but glimpses 





of individual moral feeling would have been 
mingled with it, and have interfered with the 
scientific interest of the performé@nce; an Italian 
would have marred the value of his rascalities by 
bedaubing them with lies; a Spaniard would have 
made all the events of his narrative Jaud- 
able by the simple fact of their connection with 
himself, but probably would not have opened to 
us that fine vista of public utility which M. Vidocq 
so much delights to make us contemplate. In 
truth, however, the very ground-work of this 
inimitable history could not have existed except 
in France, the country of organisation, where all 
that is most excellent, and all that is most vile,— 
both of them incapable in other countries of being 
materialised in institutions,—are regularly and 
uniformly systematised. 


There is only one other observation which we 
are anxious to make before presenting our readers 
with some amusing extracts, namely, that nothing 
can be conceived more horrible or demoralising 
than the plan of prison-punishment adopted in 
France. Bad as these things are with us, in this 
respect the ‘ great nation’ is many a year behind 
us. We doubt, however, whether their laws 
create so many frivolous offences as ours. 

‘These two men, who for many years were sent 
away with every chain, and as frequently escaped, 
were once more back again in Paris; the police got 
information of it, and I received the order to search 
for them. All testified that they had acquaintances 
with other robbers no less formidable than themselves. 
A music mistress, whose son, called Noel with the 
Spectacles (Noel aux Bésicles), a celebrated robber, 
was suspected of harbouring these thieves. Madame 
Noel was a well educated woman and an admirable 
musician ; she was esteemed a most accomplished per- 
former by the middle classes of tradespeople, who 
employed her to give lessons to their daughters. 

* Madame Noel was obliging and good, but only to- 
wards those individuals who were at issue with justice ; 
she received them as the mother of a suldier would 
welcome the comrade of her son. To ensure a wel- 
come with her, it was enough to belong to the same 
‘* regiment” as Noel with the Spectacles ; and then, as 
much for love of him and from inclination, perhaps, she 
would do all in her power to aid, and was consequently 
looked upon as a “‘ mother of robbers.” At her house 
they found shelter ; it was she who provided for all 
their wants ; she carried her complaisance so far as to 
seek ‘‘ jobs of work” for them ; and when a passport 
was indispensably necessary to their safety, she was not 
quiet until pir nd means she had succeeded in pro- 
curing one. Madame Noel had many friends among 
her own sex, and it was generally in one of their names 
that the passport was obtained. A powerful mixture 
of oxygenated muriatic acid obliterated the writing ; 
and the description of the gentleman who required it, 
as well as the name which it suited his purpose to as- 
sume, replaced the feminine description. Madame 
Noel had generally by her a supply of these accommo- 
dating passports, which were filled according to cir- 
cumstances, and the wants of the party requiring such 
assistance. 

* Mother Noel had never seen me; my features were 
quite unknown to her, although she had frequently 
heard of my name. There was then no difficulty in 
presenting myself before her, without giving her any 
cause for alarm ; but to get her to point out to me the 
hiding place of the men whom I sought to detect, was 
the end I aimed at, and I felt that it would be impos- 
sible to attain it without much skill and management. 
At first I resolved on passing myself off as a fugitive 
galley-slave ; but it was neessary to borrow the name 
of some thief, whom her son or his comrades had 
mentioned to her in advantageous terms. Moreover, 
a little resemblance was positively requisite, and I 
endeavoured to recollect if there were not one of the 
galley-slaves whom 1 knew who had been associated 
with Noel with the Spectacles, and I could not re- 
member one of my age, or whose person and features 
at all resembled mine. At last, by dint of much effort 
of memory I recalled to mind one Germain, alias 
Royer, alias “‘ the Captain,” who had been an intimate 
acquaintance of Noel’s, and although our similiarity 
was very slight, yet 1 determined on personating him. 

‘ I had much to do in personating Germain ; but the 
difficulty did not deter me: my hair cut, a 4a mode des 
Bagnes, was dyed black, as well as my beard, after it 
had attained a growth of eight days; to embrown my 
countenance | washed it with walnut liquor; and to 
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perfect the imitation, I garnished my upper lip thickly 
with a kind of coffee grounds, which I plastered on by 
means of gum arabic, and thus became as nasal in my 
twang as Germain himself. My feet were doctored 
with equal care ; I made blisters on them by rubbing 
in acertain composition of which I had obtained the 
recipe at Brest. I also made the marks of the fetters ; 
and when all my toilet was finished, dressed myself 
in the suitable garb. -I had neglected nothing which 
could complete the metamorphosis, neither the shoes 
nor the marks. of those horrid letters G au. The 
costume was ect; and the only thing wanting was 
a hundred of those companionable insects which people 
the solitudes of poverty, and which were, I believe, 
together with locusts and toads, one of the seven 
plagues of old Egypt. I procured some for money ; and 
as soon as they were a little accustomed to their new 
domicile, which was speedily the case, I directed my 
steps towards the residence of Madame Noel, in the 
Rue Ticquetonne. 

‘1 arrived there, and knocking at the door, she opened 
it: a glance convincing her how matters stood with 
me, she desired me to enter, and on finding myself alone 
with her, I told her who 1 was. ‘‘ Ah, my poor lad,” 
she cried, ‘there is no occasion to tell me where you 
have come from; I am sure you must be dying with 
hunger ?”—“ Ob yes,” I answered, “I am indeed 
hungry ; I have tasted nothing for twenty-four hours.” 
Instantly, without further question, she went out, and 
returned with a dish of hog’s puddings and a bottle of 
wine, which she placed before me. I did not eat, I 
actually devoured ; I stuffed myself, and all had disap- 
peared without my saying a word between my first 
mouthful and my last. Mother Noel was delighted at 
my appetite, and when the cloth was removed she gave 
meadram. ‘‘ Ah, maman,” I exclaimed, embracing 
her, ‘‘ you restore me to life ; Noel told me how good 
and kind you were :” and I then began to give her a 
statement of how I had left her son eighteen days 
before, and gave her information of all the prisoners in 
whom she felt interested. The details were so true and 
well known, that she could have no idea that | was an 
impostor. 

** Yes, yes, my friend,” she said, ‘I know you 
well; my son and his friends have told me of your 
misfortunes ; welcome, welcome, my dear captain. But 
heavens! what a state you are in; you must not re- 
main in such a plight. I see you are infested with 
those wretched tormenting beasts who 3 but I 
will get you a change of linen, and contrive something 
as a comfortable dress for you.” 

*I expressed my gratitude to Madame Noel; and 
when I saw a good opportunity, without giving cause 
for the slightest suspicion, I asked what had become of 
Victor Desbois and his comrade Mongenet. ‘‘ Desbois 
and Le Tambour? Ah! my dear, do not mention 
them, I beg of you,”’ she replied ; ‘‘ that rogue Vidocq 
has given them very great uneasiness ; since one Joseph 
(Joseph Longueville, an old*police inspector) whom 
they have twice met in the streets, told them that 
there would soon be a search in this quarter, they 
have been compelled to cut and run, to avoid being 
taken.” 

*«* What,” cried I, with a disappointed air,‘ are they 
no longer in Paris ?” 

‘ “Oh, they are not very far distant,” replied Mother 
Noel; “‘ they have not quitted the environs of the 
‘ great village’ (Paris) ; I dare say we shall soon see 
them, for I trust they will speedily pay me a visit. I 
think they will be delighted to find you here.” 

* « Oh, I assure you,” said I, “‘ that they will not be 
more delighted at the meeting than myself; and, if you 
can write to them, I am sure they would eagerly send 
for me to join them.” 

* “ Tf I knew where they were,” replied Mother 
Noel, ‘* I would go myself and seek for them to please 
you ; but Ido not know their retreat, and the best thing 
for us to do is to be patient and wait their arrival.” 

‘In my quality of a new comer, I excited all Ma- 
dame Noel’s compassion and solicitude, and she at- 
tended to port but me. “ Are you known to Vidoeq, 
and his two bull-dogs, Lévesque and Compére >” she 
inquired, 

« “ Alas! yes,” was my reply ; “ they have caught me 
twice.” 

‘ « In that case, then, be on your guard : Vidocy is 
often disguised ; he assumes characters, costumes, and 
shapes, to get hold of unfortunates like yourself.” 

‘ We conversed together for two hours, when Ma- 
dame Noel offered me a foot-bath, which I accepted ; 
and, when it was prepared, I took off my shoes and 
stockings, on which she discovered miy wounded feet 





and said, with a most commiserating tone and manner, 
** How I pity you; what you must suffer! Why did you 
not tell me of this at first? You deserve to be scolded 
for it.” And, whilst thus rs tame F me, she exa- 
mined my feet ; and then, pricking the blisters, drew a 
piece of worsted through each, and anointed my feet 
with a salve, which, she assured me, would have the 
effect of speedily curing them. 

* The bath concluded, she brought me some clean 
linen ; and, as she thought of all that wus needful, 
added a razor, recommending me to shave. ‘‘ I shall 
then see,” she added, ‘* about buying you some work- 
man's clothes, as that is the best disguise for men who 
wish to pass unnoticed ; and, besides, good luck will 
turn up, and then you will get yourself some new ones.” 


* As soon as I was thoroughly cleansed, Mother Noel 
conducted me to a sleeping room, a small apartment 
which served as the workshop for false keys, the en- 
trance to which was concealed by several gowns hang- 
ing from a row of pegs. ‘* Here,”’ said she, “ is a bed 
in which your friends have slept three or four times ; 
and you need not fear that the police will hunt you out, 
you may sleep secure as a dormouse.” 

*“T am really in want of sleep,” I replied, and 
begged her permission to take some repose, on which 
she left me to myself. Three hours afterwards I awoke, 
and, on getting up, we renewed our conference. It was 
necessary to be armed at all points to deceive Madame 
Noel; there was not a trick or custom of the bagnes 
with which she was not thoroughly informed; she 
knew not only the names of all the robbers whom she 
had seen, but was acquainted with every particular of 
the life of a great many others ; and related with enthu- 
siasm anecdotes of the most noted, particularly of her 
son, for whom she had as much veneration as love. 

aa dear boy, you would be delighted to see him ?” 
said [, 


* “Yes, yes, overjoyed.” 

* * Well, it is a happiness you will soon enjoy ; for 
Noel has made arrangements for an escape, and is now 
only awaiting the propitious moment.” 


*‘ Madame Noel was happy in the expectation of 
seeing ber son, and shed tears of tenderness at the very 
thoughts of it. I will own that I was affected, and for 
a moment wavered if for once I would not betray my 
duties as a police agent ; but when I reflected again on 
the crimes committed by the Noel family, and consi- 
dered what was due to the interests of society, I remained 
firm and determined in my resolution to go through 
with my enterprise at all risks. 

* In the course of conversation, Mother Noel asked 
me if I had any affair (plan of robbery, in contempla- 
tion) ; and after having offered to procure me One, in 
case I was not provided, she questioned me on my skill 
in fabricating keys. [ told her | was as adroit as 
Fossard. ‘* If that be the case,’’ she rejoined, “‘ I 
am easy, and you shall be soon furnished; for as 
you are so clever, I will go and buy at the iron- 
monger’s a key which you can fit to my safety lock, 
so that you will have ingress and egress whenever you 
require it.” 

‘ Lexpressed my feelings of obligation for so great 
a proof of her kindness : and as it was growing late, 
I went to bed reflecting on the mode of getting away 
from this lair, without running the risk of being as- 
sassinated, if perchance any of the villains whom I was 
seeking should arrive before I had taken the necessary 
precautions. 

* I did not sleep, and arose as soon as I heard Ma- 
dame Noel lighting her fire; she said | was an early 
riser, and that she would go and procure me what 
I wanted. A moment afterwards she brought me a 
key not cut into wards, and gave me files and a small 
vice, which I fixed on my 3 and as soon as my 
tools were in readiness, I began my work in presence 
of my hostess, who seeing that I was perfectly con- 
versant with the business, complimented me on my 
skill; and what she most admired was the expedition 
of my work, for in fact, in less than four hours I had 
perfected a most workmanlike key, which I tried, 
and it fitted almost accurately. A few touches of the 
file completed the instruments ; and, like the rest, 1 
had the means of unobstructed entrance whenever I 
wished to visit the house. 

* I was Madame Noel’s boarder ; and, after dinner, 
I told her I was inclined to take a turn in the dusk, 
that I might find whether ‘‘ a job” I contemplated 
was yet feasible, and she approved the suggestion, at 
the same time recommending me to use all caution. 
“‘ That thief of a Vidocq,’’ she observed, “ is a thorn 
in one’s path, mind him; and, if I were you, before I 





made any attempts, I would wait until my feet were 
well.” “TI shall not go far,” I replied, “ nor stay 
away long.” This assurance of a speedy return seemed 
to quiet her fears. ‘‘ Well then, go,” she said; and I 
went out limping. 

* So far all succeeded to my most sanguine wishes ; 
it was impossible to stand better with Mother Noel ; 
but, by remaining in her house, who would guarantee 
that J should not be knocked on the head? Might not 
two or three galley-slaves arrive together, recognize 
me, and attack me? I, consequently, endeavoured so 
to lead her on, that she should herself suggest to me 
the necessity of quitting her house ; that is, that she 
should advise me no longer to think of sleeping in her 
domicile. 


‘I had observed, that Madame Noel was very inti- 
mate with a fruit-seller who lived in the house, and [ 
sent to this woman one of my agents named Manceau, 
whom | charged to ask her secretly, and yet with a 
want of skill, for some accounts of Madame Noel. 


* The event proved that I was not deceived ;—no 
sooner had my agent fulfilled his mission, than the 
fruit-woman hastened to Madame Noel with an ac- 
count of what had passed ; who, in her turn, lost no 
time in telling me. On the look-out at the steps of the 
door of her officious neighbour, as soon as she saw 
me, she came to me, and without further preface, de- 
sired me to follow her, which [ did; and on reach- 
ing the Place des Victoires, she stopped, and looking 
about her to be assured that no one was in hearing, 
she told me what had passed :—‘‘ So,” said she, in 
conclusion, ‘* you see, my poor Germain, that it would 
not be prudent for you to sleep at my house; you 
must even be cautious how you approach it by day.” 
Mother Noel had no idea that this circumstance, which 
she bewailed so greatly, was of my own planning ; and, 
that I might remove all suspicion from her mind, I 
preten to be more vexed at it than she-was, and 
cursed and swore bitterly at that blackguard Vidocq, 
who would not leave us at peace. I deprecated the 
necessity to which I was reduced, of finding a shelter 
out of Paris, and took leave of Madame Noel, who, 
wishing me good luck and a speedy return, put a thirty- 
sous-piece into my hand. 

* I knew that Desbois and Mongenet were expected ; 
and I was also aware that there were comers and goers 
who visited the house, whether Madame Noel was 
there or not ; and she was often absent, giving music 
lessons ia the city. It was important that I should 
know these gentry; and to achieve this, I disguised 
several of my auxiliaries, and stationed them at the 
corners of the street, where, mixing with the errand- 
boys and messengers, their presence excited no sus- 
picion. 

‘ These precautions taken, that I might testify all due 
appearance of fear, | allowed two days to pass before 
I again visited Madame Noel; and this period having 
elapsed, I went out one evening to her house, accom- 
panied by a young man, whom I introduced as the 
brother of a female with whom | had once lived; and 
who, having met me accidentally in Paris, had given 
me an asylum. This young man was a secret agent, 
but I took care to tell Mother Noel that he had my 
fullest confidence, and that she might consider him as 
my second self; and, as he was not known to the 
spies, I had chosen him to be my messenger to her 
whenever I did not judge it prudent to show myself. 
“* Henceforward,” I added, ‘‘ he will be our go- 
between, and will come every two or three days, that I 
may have information of you and your friends.” 

* « ]faith,” said Mother Noel, “* you have lost a 
pleasure ; for, twenty minutes sooner, and you would 
have seen a lady of your acquaintance here.” 

*« Ah! who was it?” 

* “ Mongenet’s sister.” 

** Oh! indeed; she has often seen me with her 
brother.” 

*** Yes; when I mentioned you, she described you 
as exactly as posssible;—‘ a lanky chap,’ said she, 
‘ with his nose always grimed with snuff.’ ’’ 

‘Madame Noel deeply regretted that I had not 
arrived before Mongenet’s sister had departed ; but cer- 
tainly not so much as 1 rejoiced at my narrow escape 
from an interview which would have destroyed all my 
projects ; for, ifthis woman knew Germain, she also 
knew Vidocq; and it was an impossibility that she 
could have mistaken one for the other, so great was 
the difference between us! Although I had altered my 
features so as to deceive, yet the resemblance which, 
in description, seemed exact, would not stand the test 
of a critical examination, and particularly the reminis- 
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cences Of intimacy. Mcther Noel then gave me a very 
useful warn- ing, whensheinformed me that Mongenet’s 
sister was a very frequent visitor at her house. From 
thenceforward | resolved that this female should never 
catch a glimpse of my countenance; and, to avoid 
meeting with her, whenever I visited Madame Noel, 
I sent my pretended brother-in-law first, who, when 
she was not there, had instructions to let me know 
it, by sticking a wafer on the window. At this sig- 
nal I entered, and my aide-de-camp betook himself 
to his post in the neighbourhood, to guard against any 
disagreeable surprise. Not very far distant were other 
auxiliaries, to whom I had confided Mother Noel's key, 
that they might come to my succour in case of danger ; 
for, from one instant to another, I might fall suddenly 
amongst a gang of fugitives, or some of the galley- 
slaves might recognize and attack me, and then a blow 
of my fist against a square of glass in the window was 
the signal which was to denote my need of assistance, 
to equalize the contending parties. 

* Thus were my schemes concerted, and the finale 
was at hand. It was on a Tuesday, and a letter from 
the men I was in quest of, announced their intended 
arrival on the Friday following ; a day which I intended 
should be for them a black Friday. At the first dawn 
I betook myself to a cabaret in the vicinity, and that 
they might have no motive for watching me, supposing, 
as was their custom, that they should traverse the 
street several times up and down before they entered 
Madame Noel's domicile, I first sent my pretended 
brother-in-law, who returned soon afterwards, and told 
me that Mongenet’s sister was not there, and that I 
might safely enter. ‘‘ You are not deceiving me?” 
said I to my agent, whose tone appeared altered and 
embarrassed, and fixing on him one of those looks 
which penetrate the very heart’s core, I thought I ob- 
served one of those ill-suppressed contractions of the 
muscles of the face which accompany a premeditated 
lie: and then, quick as lightning, the thought came 
over me that I was betrayed ; that my agent was a 
traitor. We were in a private room, and without a 
moment’s hesitation, I grasped his throat with vio- 
lence, and told him, in presence of his comrades, that 
I was informed of his perfidy, and that if he did not 
instantly confess all, 1 would shoot him on the spot. 
Dismayed at my penetration and determined manner, 
he stammered out a few words of excuse, and falling 
on his knees, confessed that he had discovered all to 
Mother Noel. 

* This baseness, had I not thus detected it, would 
probably have cost me my life; but 1 did not think of 
any personal resentment, it was only the interest of 
society which I cared for, and which [ regretted to see 
wrecked when so near port. The traitor, Manceau, 
was put in confinement, and young as he was, having 
many old offences to expiate, was sent to Bicétre, and 
then to the isle of Oleron, where be terminated his 
career. It may be conjectured that the fugitives did 
not return again to the Rue Ticquetonne; but they 
were, notwithstanding, apprehended a short time after- 
wards. ‘ 

* Mother Noel did not forgive the trick I had played 
her; and, to satisfy her revenge, she, one day, had all 
her goods taken away; and when this had been 
effected, went out without closing her door, and re- 
turned crying out that she had been robbed. The 
neighbours were made witnesses, a declaration was 
made before a commissary, and Mother Noel pointed 
me out.as the thief; because, she said, I had a key of 
her apartaents, The accusation was a grave one, and 
she was instantly sent to the prefecture of police, and 
the next day I received the information. My justifica- 
tion was not difficult, for the préfet, as well as M. 
Henry, saw through the imposture ; and we managed 
so well that mother Noel’s property was discovered, 
proof was obtained of the falsity of the charge, and, to 
give her time for repentance, she was sentenced for 
six months to St. Lazarre. Such was the issue and the 
consequences of an enterprize, in which I had not failed 
to use all precaution ; and I have often achieved success 
in affairs, in which arrangements had been made, not 
so skilfully concerted or so ably executed.’—Vol. ii. 
pp. 214—226. 

The version is almost always spirited, and ge- 
nerally accurate. The translator having gone so 
far as to paraphrase the slang terms of the thieves 
in ‘ St. Giles’s Greek,’ might as well have given 
us the English expressions for those foreign 
names of places which undergo transformation in 
becoming naturalized among us. The book is, 
in its kind, one of the most amusing, and, to him 
who knows how to use it, one of the most valuable 
we have seen. 
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The Life and Times of William Laud, D.D., Lord Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury. By John Parker Lawson, M.A, 

2 vols. 8vo. Rivingtons. London, 1829. 

WE did not receive the work early enough to eview 
it for the present Number of our Journal. We hav® 
seen enough of it, however, to judge that Mr. Lawson 
is exactly the proper kind of biographer for Laud. He 
is adapted for the task by an unhesitating faith in the 
perfection of his hero, and a hatred for his opponents, 
only qualified by contempt. In his eyes, every Puritan 
of the seventeenth century was either a fanatic or a 
hypocrite. We shall review the book in time for our 
next week’s publication. 


A Critical Investigation into the Merits of the Lecture 
delivered in the University of London, November 11, 
1828, by Hyman Hurwitz, Professor of the Hebrew 
Language and Literature, By Solomon Bennett. 
8vo., 18 pp. Printed for the Author. London, 1829. 
WE are sorry, for Mr. Hurwitz’s sake, that he is not 

met by some worthier antagonist than this miserable and 

ignorant blockhead. There is no footman in London 
who does not know more of the English vocabulary, 
and the laws of grammar, than Mr. Solomon Bennett. 





Belgic Pastorals, and other Poems. By Francis Glasse, 
Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. Rodwell, New Bond-street. 
London, 1829. 

TueE following is the ‘ Argument’ of the first Belgic 
Pastoral. ‘ At the close of the usurped reign of Buona- 
parte, Belgium was allotted to the Prince of Orange, 
who then took the title of ‘* King of the Netherlands ;”’ 
soon after which, Strephon, formerly a Belgicshepherd, 
but for the preceding twenty years a soldier in the 
French army, on his arrival from Siberia, and while 
clothed in a French uniform, finds Hylas tending his 
flock by a road-side in the Netherlands,’ &c. &c. We 
assure our readers, that, to the best of our belief, Mr. 
Glasse does not design to write parodies. We have 
extracted literally, and the poems are worthy of this 
high argument. 


Some Inquiry into the Causes which have obstructed the 
advance of Historical Paintings for the last Seventy 
Years in England. By B. R. Haydon, Historical 
Painter. 8vo. pp. 36. Ridgway. London, 1829. 

‘Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit.’ 
Shakspeare. 
A CONSIDERABLE portion, if not the whole, of this 

little work has appeared in‘one of the newspapers. 
We are glad that this is now published in a more 
permanent form. Mr. Haydon may be wrong in his 
views ; in some of them he certainly is so. But it isa 
fine thing to see the workings of a mind so imbued 
with the love of art, and so wrestling against un- 
favourable circumstances. We have, unhappily, no 
means either of relieving Mr. Haydon’s distresses, or 
promoting historical painting. We should be glad to 
do both. We fear the public will do neither. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Himmel’s Polacca from Fanchon, arranged for the 
Piano Forte, and respectfully inscribed to the Hon, 
Mrs. Henry Cavendish, by M. C. Wilson, Cramer 
and Co. 

A CLEVER, well arranged production, neither puerile 
nor difficult. An introductory allegro risoluto in B flat 
ushers in Himmel’s graceful polacca in an appropriate 
manner, and the whole exhibits a successful diverti- 
mento. 


©The Blue Harebell,’ a Ballad, composed, and inscribed 

to David Morrison, Esq., by G. H. Gibsone. Lindsay. 

As the name of the above writer was new to us, and 
musical composers spring up more plentifully than 
mushrooms, we were very agreeably surprised at the 
very pleasing and correct piece exhibited. ‘The melody is’ 
quite simple, and does not lay claim to much originality 
but the arrangement of the accompaniment Is inge- 
nious and clever, particularly the use made of the ex- 
treme sharp 6th, and the minor applied to the last 
verse. In the 6th bar of the 5th page, either the vocal 


part or the accompaniment should be altered, as they. 


do not (in the edition we have seen) agree, and it is a 
pity the work should be dis€gured by that which is 
apparently only a typographical error. 





| No. 65, 


Rondo on ‘ Piu litta piu bella,’ from Rossini’s Opera 
‘ Elizabetta;’ arranged for two performers on one Pia- 
noforte. Composed and dedicated to the Misses Barton, 
by Frances Hiinten. Op. 28. Cocks and Co. 


Tnis presents a brilliant, interesting, and well- 
arranged duet ; possessing all those qualities, without 
requiring much practise on the part of. the performers ; 
a peculiar desideratum in musical writing. 

In arranging duets for two persons to play upon one 
piano-forte, it too generally happens that the composer 
does not sufficiently employ the whole scope of the 
instrument, particalecty in the bass part; hence the 
hands of the second performer are necessarily thrust 
upwards into an approximation with those of the col- 
league, in an inelegant and uncomfortable manner, and 
in the present example some improvements are wanting 
in that respect; and in the fifth bar from the end of 
the duet, in the treble on page 15, some very indefen- 
sible fingering is engraved, which should be reversed 
decidedly, at least the thumb and first finger marks. 
The whole, however, is adapted in good taste, and is 
worthy a place in the port-folios of every pianiste. 








* They tell me thou hast gone from me,’ a Ballad, sung 
by Miss Farrar; the Music composed with Orchestral 
Accompaniments, and also arranged for the Piano 
Forte, by T. Reed. Dedicated to his friend J. C. 
Hophé, Esq. Card.—The words (from an American 
publication) suggested by that part of ‘ Pen Owen,’ 
which describes the affliction, the mute and uncomplain- 
ing grief of the beautiful, faded, and credulous Rose 
Weston, when informed of the baseness and desertion of 
Frank Wettenhall. 

eecceees te propter eundem 

Extinctus pudor, et qfa sold sidera adibum. 

Fama prior. AENEIS. 

AFTER the perusal of the abovediffuse and voluminous 

title (Latin and all!) it was impossible, but that the 
fable of the ‘ Mountain and Mouse’ should present 
itself to the imagination, upor turning over to a quiet 
pastoral ballad although in full score for instruments! 
We, however, experienced much pleasure in finding 
it an expressive morceau, full of feeling, accompanied 
by correct and clever modulation. The ballad consists 
of two movements, in the highly superior key of A flat, 
and the composer deserves much credit for the unusual 
pains bestowed upon the whole arrangement. 


dn Echo Trio, sung at the Theatre Royal Drury-lane, 
by Miss Fanny Ayton, Mr. Braham, and Mr. Bedford. 

Written and composed by John Parry. Goulding and 

Co. 

Tuis is a playful and pleasing trifle, of the most 
simple and unpretending nature; the last words of each 
line being ingeniously adapted to form a reply, upon 
being repeated by other singers, who should be behind 
the scenes of a theatre, or out of sight in a concert- 
room, when practicable ; otherwise, the echoes are to 
be sung very softly, the singers turning their heads on 
one side, when there are no extra vocalists to perform 
them ; thus it is written in imitation of Dean Swift’s 
humorous and famous ‘ Gentle Echo on Woman,’ in 
the Doric manner ; which we might be tempted to in- 
sert, if it were not too indelicate for the present period. 
The music and language of Parry’s trio are well adapted. 
to each other, and upon the stage must have been 
effective. 


‘I'd be a Dove.’ Composed by John Barnett, arranged 
Sor the Piano-forte, and dedicated to Miss Richards, 
by E. Solis. Mayhew. . 

AN easy, pretty piano-forte rondo, well adapted for 
incipient performers, and consequently will be found 
generally’useful for teachers. An introductory adagio 
of one-page in C minor appropriately precedes the 
melody, which is simple, gay, and trifling. 





Lhe Bohemian Brothers.—These singers are neither 
Bohemians nor brothers. The dress in which they ap- 
pear is not that of the country to which they pretend 
to belong,—and their singing is decidedly Kamschatkan. 
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LITERARY CHRONICLE. 4] 





EDUCATION OF SPANISH REFUGEES. 


Amoné the privations which present themselves 
as embittering the lot, in other respects sufficiently 
melancholy, of the unhappy exile, the want of the 
means ‘of affording to his offspring an education 
adequate to his own rank in life, has ever ap- 

ared to us to be one of the most distressing. 

t seems to cast a cloud of gloom over the only 
hope which remains to cheer him in his desola- 
tion, the hope of seeing free institutions shedding 
their blessings on his native land. Sad, indeed, 
would it be for him, that should this consumma- 
tion be at length attained, the self congratula- 
tions of the patriots should be allayed by the 
regrets of the parent, and that he should be 
doomed to the painful mortification of beholding 
his own children incapacitated by the want of 
education from participating their full share of 
the benefits of the regeneration of their country, 
and from assuming their station in the state for 
the sake of whose freedom he had himself endured 
so much. It was with no common degree of 
satisfaction, therefore, that we observed, in a 
number of ‘ The Times’ of last week, mention of a 
suggestion received by the Refugee Committee 
for procuring the advantages of education to the 
sons of the exiled families in London. We have 
taken pains to inform ourselves on the subject ; 
and in justice to the worthy men who have come 
forward to aid in so desirable an undertaking, not 
less than as an interesting piece of intelligence to 
our readers, we are happy to be able to publish 
the following particulars. The project, it seems, 
originated with the Senor Nunez Arenas, who 
has already, we Jearn, devoted much of his time 
during his exile to giving gratuitous instruction 
in mathematics to some children of companions 
in misfortune. His lectures became popular 
among his countrymen, and were attended, not 
merely by youths in the progress of education, 
but by grown-up persons, who found in them a 
remedy for the want of occupation incidental to 
their circumstances, and a distraction, worthy of 
refined minds, from reflection on the miseries of 
theirsituation. This success suggested to D. Nunez 
Arenas, and to his friends and fellow-country- 
men, D. Mariano LaGasca and D. Pablo Mendibil, 
also exiles, the practicability of forming an estab- 
lishment for the extension of the very limited 
range of tuition till then afforded to the instruc- 
tion of the Spanish youth now in London, in 
most, if not all, of the necessary and ornamental 
branches of polite education. The two last men- 
tioned gentlemen proposed to join their efforts 
with those of D. Nunez Arenas, and to take upon 
themselves the instruction of classes in such 
branches as came within the sphere of their re- 
spective capabilities. In the full persuasion that 
a number of their countrymen would be anxious 
to join in an undertaking so desirable, the three 
colleagues submitted their ideas on the subject to 
the Committee for the Spanish Refugees, with 
the intimation, that all that was required for 
carrying the plan in question into execution, 
were suitable rooms in which the lectures might 
be given, and assistance towards defraying 
the few incidental expenses actually required 
to be defrayed. The proposal was received 
with favour by the committee; a sub-commit- 
tee was appointed to promote it, and an ap- 
plication wes made to the directors of the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, who generously yielded the 
use of their leeture rooms, for the accommodation 
of the refugees. In the mean time, offers of as- 
sistance and support were tendered by several 
others of the most eminent exiles in London, in 
such number and of such qualifications that no- 
thing will be wanting to render the system of edu- 
cation complete. The merit of the conduct of 
these gentlemen who have set this measure on 
foot, will be the more appreciated, when it is con- 
sidered with what toil and difficulty they them- 
selves, by the strenuous exercise of their talents, 
under all disadvantages, acquire the.means of a 





scanty subsistence, and, consequently, how pre- 
cious to them must be every moment of their time. 
We have been favoured with the following list of 
the names of those who have agreed to combine 
their efforts for carrying this laubable project into 
execution. 

We are glad to observe among them several 
well known for their literary attainments. Our 
readers, we feel assured, will pardon our devoting 
a line or two to record them. Don Agustin Ar- 
guélles, D. Felipe Bauza, D. José Calatrava, D. 
José Canga Arguelles, D. N. Cardano, D. Ra- 
mon Gil de la Cuadra, D. Antonio Alcal4 Galiano, 
D. Mariano La Gasca, D. Pablo Mendibil, D. 
José Nunez Arenas, D. Cayetano Valdez, D. 
Joaquim Villanueva. All these gentlemen, about 
to become the instructors of their juvenile 
countrymen, have filled offices of state more or 
less important in their native country, and, with 
only three exceptions, have all been deputies to 
the Cortes. 

We trust the plan may be put in execution 
without delay, and suceeed to the utmost desires 
of its founders. Nor can we help entertaining a 
distant wish that this simple and fumble scheme, 
might prove the origin of a Spanish college, to 
which the youths of the Americas more especially 
might resort for the advantages of an European 
education, which they now seek in Paris. That 
London would be preferred to the French capital 
by the inhabitants of the new states, as the place 
to which to send their children, were there an es- 
tablishment for the purpose, is notorious. 


ROMAN FRAGMENTS. 
No. III. 


THE AMPHITHEATRE. 

Tue greatest superiority of the modern over 
the ancient world consists in the use of public 
opinion: had the intercourse of political senti- 
ment prevailed at Rome in anything like the de- 
gree in which it now obtains among most Euro- 
pean nations, outrages like those of the Emperor 
Caligula could not have been permitted for the 
space of a day, and probably they would never 
have been attempted. But in times when there 
was no press, and no ready means of collecting 
or consolidating the sense of the community, the 
brutal despot went on plundering and butchering 
an unarmed population, long after almost every 
individual among them would have willingly ab- 
jured his authority. At this period, indeed, the 
high spirit of ancient days was gone, the people 
were contented to be slaves, and it was only when 
their servitude became intolerable that they turned 
round and murdered their oppressors. The em- 
perors, on their part, never neglected some of the 
arts by which the people might be reconciled to 
their government, or at least diverted from plot- 
ting against it. By their edicts, corn, the contri- 
bution of the provinces, was distributed gratui- 
tously to the multitude, and lest men who had no 
necessary employment should employ themselves 
in projecting mischief, public spectacles, prepared 
by the supreme authority, were continually soli- 
citing their attention. At no period of their ex- 
traordinary histury could the Roman people be 
considered as enjoying any rational political free- 
dom ; but now they were satisfied to depend upon 
a master who assigned them the food that sup- 
ported life, and an occupation that rendered it con- 
temptible. Of all species of popular amusement 
none appears to have been so favoured by the Ro- 
mans as the exhibitions of the amphitheatre; in- 
deed the extravagant and ferocious delight which 
such scenes excited might have been perfectly un- 
intelligible in these days but for the histories we 
have received of pastimes somewhat similar 
among peoples of modern Europe. 

It was to a spectacle of this nature, given by the 
Emperor Caligula, in the amphitheatre of Statitius 
Taurus, that Metellus was proposing to conduct 
his friend. They descended the Palatine together, 
and passing through the magnificent porticoes of 








the Roman forum, entered the Via Lata, the same 
street by which they had traversed the city the 
preceding day. Here they fell in with a vast 
throng of citizens, of all ranks, who were pressing 
onward to the scene of amusement. e more 
wealthy and effeminate were borne in sellz or lec- 
tice, (two species of litters, differing principally in 
size, in the number of bearers,) the rest of the 
company were on foot. For the space of more than 
one hour this immense concourse of human be- 
ings had been pouring through the street. The 
slaves, forbidden by the Roman laws from being 
present at these amusements, were eagerly gazing 
from the tops and lattices of the neighbouring 
houses upon the multitude as they passed along— 
every scene was full of bustle and animation, 
every countenance beamed with expectation and 
delight. When the two friends reached the am- 
phitheatre, which was situated on the scite of the 
present Palazzo di Monte Citorio, Metellus re- 
paired without delay to the interior, in order to 
place his friend as near as possible to the imperial 
pavilion, for Caligula designed to preside in per- 
son. The arena was occupied by a host of naked 
barbarians, who, drawn up in bands ou opposite 
sides of the podium, were awaiting with amazing 
indifference the moment that was destined to lay 
most of them in a bloody grave; a promiscuous 
crowd of plebeians, seated on the upper benches 
of the building, were measuring out their expres- 
sions of approbation, or contempt, for the diffe- 
rent nobles who entered at every moment to 
take their places. 

‘ Are these indications of public feeling to be 
considered as much the test of merit now as in the 
days ot Cicero, do you think?’ asked Ceelius of 
his friend. 

* You shall judge,’ replied Metellus. ‘ You 
marked that tall senator, whose appearance was 
hailed with such idle tumult, I mean the man 
now standing with his arms folded; that is Pro- 
tegenes, the direst villain, save one, in the Roman 
empire; and you will soon perceive that the dis- 
tinguished exception I allude to, the man who 
never permitted a more meritorious deed than the 
murder of his uncle and benefactor, is a prodi- 
gious favourite with these ragged brawlers.’ 

‘Hush!’ exclaimed Ceelius, ‘ you mean Cali- 
gula; they are gathering round us, and will hear.’ 

By this time the capacious body of the amphi- 
theatre was intensely crowded, and presented one 
vast horizon of human beings, ascending in re- 
gular gradations ; the emperor’s presence was 
alone required for the work of death to begin. His 
approach was soon announced,—a body of lictors 
entered,; and clearing the avenue to the Im- 
perial canopy, called aloud ‘Room! room! give 
room to the Emperor.’ Caligula appeared. As had 
been predicted by Metellus, a burst of thunder- 
ing applause followed, and all ranks and orders of 
spectators rose to do him honour. Caligula* 
was of a tall, awkward, and ungainly figure, ap- 
proaching in some degree to corpulency, at the 
same time a singular emaciation was visible in his 
face ; indeed the hollowness of his temples, his 
deeply sunken eyes, a forehead distorted with 
wrinkles, and destitute of hair, communicated to 
him the semblance of a man worn out with illness 
or excess, and assailed before his time with the 
infirmities of age. 

He advanced amid reiterated acclamations, 
leaning on the shoulder of his favourite sister 
Drusilla; several ladies and senators followed in 
his train ; Caligula threw himself carelessly on the 
couch prepared for him, and, without waiting till 
his retinue was disposed around him, gave the 
signal for commencing the sanguinary festivity. 

It was not long after he had taken his seat that 
the restless and suspicious eye of the Roman 
Emperor was fixed upon Ceelius: when he gazed 
at him for a moment, ‘ friend,’ said he, stooping 
forward, ‘ methinks, we have known each other 





* This description is founded uponsthe best existing 
authorities in history and sculpture, 
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heretofore, though the scene of our acquaintance 
dwells not in my memory. 

‘Cesar has not forgot the camp of Ambia- 
tanus.’ 

‘No, by the life of Drusjlla, exclaimed the 
tyrant with his usual oath, ‘and were I to outlast 
the days of history, I should not forget the nig- 
gard fare and sour wines of Germanicus; but Ger- 
manicus was right, a man should be an economist 
or an Emperor. Prithee, what is thy name? 

* Caius Coelius,’ was the reply. 

Caligula did not seem to recal his name, and 
he gave Ceelius no further attention. 


But that name seemed instantly to excite the 
interest of a lady who was seated near Drusilla, 
and whose mind had up to that moment been 
deeply absorbed in the combat of the gladiators. 
She turned round to Celius as if proposing to 
address him, but had not confidence to persevere 
in her intention ; the scene was alittle embarrass- 
ing to both parties. Metellus immediately came 
forward, and turning to Coelius, ‘ Come,’ said he, 
‘I must now complete your obligations to me, to- 
day, by presenting you to Orestilla.’—‘ Orestilla!” 
exclaimed Ceelius, with something like appre- 
hension. But Orestilla did not seem to notice his 
confusion, she received him with much kindness 
and affability, welcomed him to Rome, and, 
under a pretence of affording him a better view 
of the arena, invited him to be seated by her side ; 
and in the artful and fascinating conversation in 
which she engaged him, Coelius had almost for- 
gotten his admiration of Metella. But this agree- 
able intercourse was not to last; the attention 
of the whole assembly was suddenly attracted by 
the’ loud and angry accents of Caligula: it ap- 
peared that the tyrant, having taken offence at 
some criticims passed by Proculus, a Roman 
knight, upon his gladiators, was insisting upon 
his putting their excellence to trial by descending 
into the arena and contending against them. 
Proculus hesitated; the Batavian guards of the 
Emperor, long accustomed to his wanton and ex- 
travagent purposes, approached to enforce obe- 
diente ; Coelius gazed on the whole scene with 
astonishment ; but his astonishment was increased 
when he observed that the people, instead of tes- 
tifying any indignation at this outrage, received 
the commands of the despot with delight and en- 
thusiasm ; even Orestilla, forgetting the part she 
was acting, rose and waved her veil in approba- 
tion. Powerless to oppose and hopeless of di- 
verting the savage purpose of his master, the 
Reman submitted to his fate, and descended tc 
the blood-stained sand. He had been furnished 
only with a sword, but he had wrapped his cloak 
round his left arm to serve him as a buckler. The 
general combat had terminated, and wretches 
trained and exercised for single encounter were 
the next objects of popular diversion. A gladiator 
was soon turned upon Proculus to destroy him ; 
but the knight was a wary and an expert swords- 
man, and instead of falling an instant victim, as 
was expected, to the superior skill of the barba- 
rian, he recived him with a coolness that almost 
bordered on contempt. A few blows were given 
and parried on both sides, and then the gladiator 
was struck, mortally wounded, to the earth; con- 
siderable applause followed, and the people seemed 
now interested in the safety of the man they had 
just before so eagerly concurred to destroy. As 
the bloody hook dragged away the dying wretch 
to the spoliarium or charnel house, a second gla- 
diator sprung forth. The new combatant, evi- 
dently presuming on his skill in arms, rushed 
upon Proculus with the confidence of a wild beast 
upon its prey ; but he had miscalculated his un- 
dertaking ; the rapid sword of the Roman instantly 
transfixed his body, and he fell with a hideous 
scream upon the sand. All the spectators, but 
especially those of the lower orders, appeared 
néw personally participating in the triumph of 
their countryman ; and some, bolder than the rest, 
called out that he should be released All eyes 
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were bent upon Caligula, as if to read in his 
countenance the fate of Proculus. The tyrant’s 
features were unusually calm and passionless ; he 
conversed an instant with one of his guard, the 
soldier left his presence and disappeared from 
public view; conjectures were various as to the 
nature of his mission; but a few moments ex- 
lained all. An old and well known Dacian, who 
ad been liberated on account of his wonderful 
success in the gladiatorial shows, appeared on the 
theatre of destruction; at this sight the populace 
vented their feelings in a Pvt burst of indig- 
nation, but there was little time for commisera- 
tion: Caligula called on his champion to begin ; 
the two combatants were probably equally matched, 
the gladiator was superior in the skilful exercise 
of his weapon, but his adversary surpassed him in 
strength and agility. They approached amid the 
deepest silence of the spectators. The rapidity 
with which their blows were interchanged, made 
it extremely difficult for the eye to judge of their 
execution : at last it was evident, from the blood 
that poured down the side of the barbarian, that 
he had been severely wounded; but the combat 
was still courageously sustained; suddenly the 
sword of the Roman broke short off at the handle, 
and the unusual groan that followed, showed how 
assured his fate was disposed of in the minds of 
the beholders. But Proculus, with admirable ad- 
dress, received his adversary’s next stroke upon 
his temporary shield, and rushing forward at the 
same time, he grappled on to him with the force 
and energy of despair; both parties came to the 
ground and lost their weapons: it was then that 
the strength of the Roman prevailed over an aged 
and a wounded enemy. After a short struggle he 
liberated himself from the dying grasp of the bar- 
barian, and rose up a third time victor. Nothing 
could surpass the joy manifested in the amphi- 
theatre after this hard-won victory: Proculus 
alone appeared indifferent, he took up the sword 
of his fallen enemy, and stood still, awaiting a new 
assailant, The populace at first saluted him with 
the title of imperator, as they used to do their ge- 
nerals after a victory, and showered palms and 
garlands at his feet ; Lae their plaudits soon sub- 
sided, for every one felt that the hero’s fate was 
undecided. Caligula rose to depart; but before 
he quitted the scene, as if to leave a terrible ex- 
ample of his power and barbarity, he commanded 
that Proculus should be disarmed and thrown to 
the wild beasts confined in the caves of the am- 
phitheatre. Dreadful as Caligula had become, 
this order was received with the most open ex- 
pressions of disgust, and men’s minds kindling 
from mutual sympathy, some persons boldly in- 
terceded for the life of the intrepid victor. 

‘I tell you that he dies!’ exclaimed Caligula, 
his countenance assuming an aspect scarcely hu- 
man, with rage and ferocity ; ‘ must I be bearded, 
and crossed, and questioned by slaves who should 
obey me?—get hence!’ Then, raising his eyes to 
the opposite galleries, he added, ‘I "Il quell these 
shouts another day, or more Romans shall fight 
in the arena: I want not approbation from you, 
but obedience.’ 

With this expression he signed to his guards 
and retired. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 





THAT a correct taste in architecture should ever be- 
come a characteristic of the British public, appears to 
us, we confess, to be almost a desperate wish. That 
the whole nation should become Nomadic, and go 
wandering on the banks of the Tiber, the Ilyssus, the 
Meander, and the Nile, in search of examples on which 
to found their judgment, is hardly to be expected, and 
our national professors are obstinate in withholding 
from them all opportunities of forming a taste at home. 
’Tis pity! for John, after all, is docile, and shows at 
least a disposition to learn. Witness the courses of 
lectures, the best substitute for actual observation, 
which he has provided for his instruction, in not 
the least interesting of the Fine Arts in different quar- 
ters of the metropolis, viz., at the London and the 
Western Institutions. The lectures on architecture in 





Moorfields, if our information be correct, have been 
delivered, or may be in the course of delivery, by Mr. 
Joseph Woods, the author of ‘* Letters from ‘an Ar- 
chitect from France and Italy,’ &c. They cannot fail 
to be both interesting and instructive, sinte, judging 
from the work just alluded to, we doubt whether a 
more fit person to inculcate sound principles of taste 
in architecture could be afforded by the whole range of 
the profession. But a journey to Moorfields, in the 
teeth of the biting east wind, while even the warm red 
gas flames shrink before the pale, silvery, hoar-be- 
spangling rays of the chaste Diana, while, too, 
we may seat ourselves in the painting room of the 
great master, (both by precept and practise) of excel- 
lence in another branch of art, the illustrious Sir 
Joshua, and there, in the presence of three hundred 
fellow auditors, all eager for instruction, receive the 
lessons from a teacher, who, if young and less known 
to fame, has also the pretension of having his memory 
fresh from the ancient examples on which he proposes 
to ground his doctrines, and who, if his introductory 
lecture form a fair criterion, is fully competent to the 
task he has undertaken! 


Mr. Hosking commenced a series of six lectures on 
architecture, at the rooms of the Western Literary In- 
stitution on Thursday last. The first lecture was ne- 
cessarily introductory and historical, tracing the pro- 
gress of the art from the Egyptians to its revival in the 
middle ages ; treating the Hindoo, Persian, Egyptian, 
and Greek as derived from the same source, and that 
source the Egyptian. The Roman the lecturer derived 
from the Etruscan, and the Gothic from the Roman. 
Of architecture, since its revival, the best specimens 
were stated to be in Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Bologna,— 
Milan is considered as inferior to those towns, and 
Rome and Naples still more so. The Greeks would 
have used the arch had they known it; the Romans 
obtained the knowledge of it from the Etruscans, and 
by it were enabled to do what had not been accom- 
plished by the Egyptians and Greeks, viz. to cross rivers 
without embarking. The merits of the Corinthian or- 
der the lecturer awarded to the Romans, so great was 
the improvement and perfection they effected in it ; its 
origin he traced to Egypt. In like manner the amelio- 
rations introduced into the Gothic by the English were 
held to entitle them to give that style the name of Eng- 
lish architecture. , 

The style which has prevailed throughout Europe 
since the revival of the arts, known as Italian archi- 
tecture, is of all others that regarded with least favour 
by Mr. Hosking. He animadverted, very unceremo- 
niously on the historian of arehitecture, Vitruvius, and 
his followers :—In expressing the errors the ancient 
Roman has been led into, by writing from the rela- 
tions and systems of others, without satisfying himself 
by personal observation, the learned lecturer had our 
cordial concnrrence ; but we confess we feel some little 
repugnance at hearing a name so truly respectable in 
most regards handled so freely. Approving the mat- 
ter, we could not but object to the manner of the 
censure,—the more so as we observed that the chastiser 
allowed his zeal to carry him beyond the limits of strict 
justice. In saying, for instance, that the existing 
examples of lonic contradict the assertion of Vitruvius 
that ‘the ancients’ (the Greeks) ‘appear to have 
avoided the use of the Doric order in their sacred 
buildings,’ he has strained the meaning of the Roman 
author by not attending to the context. Other parts 
of the work of Vitruvius abound in instances in which 
he discourses and treats of the Doric temples of the 
Greeks, and prove that he could not intend to make 
the assertion imputed to him on the light it is taken. 
Indeed, had the passage extracted by the lecturer been 
considered in connection with the context, we doubt 
if he himself could interpret the few words of the 
author into so general a signification. It is quite clear 
to the dispassionate reader that they are to be received 
in the sense of the words which open the same chapter. 
Nonnulli antiqui architecti negaverunt Dorico genere 
ades sacras oportere fiert, §c.—In one or two other in- 
stances, to make a point also, the learned lecturer has 
allowed himself to imagine an extreme case. 


It sounded horribly heterodox to our ears, when we 
were told of the advances made by the Egyptians, while 
the Greeks were a race of savages; and that Egyptian 
Thebes was in ruins after an existence of centuries be- 
fore most of the cities of the Greeks were founded.— 
We confess, we are not aware, what are these ‘ most of 
the cities of Greece,’ founded ous S century inter- 
vening between the destruction of bes by Cambyses 
and the age of Pericles. With a few such exceptions as 
those, we have noticed, and a want of due refinement 
in some of his illustrations and allusions, the lecture 
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delivered by Mr. Hosking was simple and sensible, well 
calculated. for an audience of uninitiated, and full of 
promise as to the value of his course. It was listened 
to with great attention, and several times elicited from 
the hearers marked expressions of gratification. 





CONFESSIONS OF A TRIFLER. 


I am one of that class of persons who never 
speak seriously on any subject. None that is pre- 
sented to me appears worthy of grave thought ; or 
if, by chance, a moment’s meditation escapes me, 
I am ashamed of so unusual an exercise of my 
reasoning powers, and conceal it beneath smiles 
and jokes. In general I never examine any ques- 
tion, except with a view of finding out some point 
of view in which it may appear ridiculous. My 
tone is usually that of giddy mirth; it sometimes 
rises to that of sarcasm : of deep feeling or ear- 
nest inquiry, it is always entirely void. The en- 
thusiasm which, in others, I make the object of 
ridicule, I never exhibit in myself; and I scorn 
and discourage that love of truth which would 
disturb the serenity of my levity with the gloom 
of thought. While the countenances of others 
are worn with care, I revel in the sunshine of per- 
petual laughter. I toil not; neither do I spin the 
wearisome web of meditation. I am not re- 
quired to instruct or to serve mankind, but am 
expected only to cheer them by the reflection of 
my own tranquillity. 

Yet there are some moments in which, even to 
me, to laugh is painful, and to joke is disgusting. 
There are times, and I find them now of frequent 
recurrence, in which certain ideas of the folly of 
my foolishness force themselves on me. I recol- 
lect that there are some high and good objects 
for man’s exertion; I feel that these are not to be 
attained by levity and mirth. I cannot help 
drawing the conclusion that they are unattainable 
by me. I feel, that in this world I am nothing 
worth; I am of no importance to my fellow-men ; 
a mere insect on this great globe, which wants me 
not, and heeds me not. Man is placed in this 
world without aim or purpose put before him. 
To give himself such aim and purpose for his 
being, to choose it wisely and to follow it sted- 
fastly, is his only hope of rendering that being 
noble, and even tolerable. In this I have failed ; 
and, therefore, I feel that I have failed in the 
great business of life. I sometimes endeavour to 
bestir myself to search for some object which I 
may labour to attain; but, alas! there is none 
such for my reach, and the limbs that I have so 
long refused to mceve are now powerless and life- 
less from inaction. 

There is no character in the world so contemp- 
tible as the man devoid of seriousness. The 
lowest of intellectual beings, if he be steadily in- 
tent on any object, is his superior. With regard 
to the latter, we can understand the ends and the 
means of his existence ; and whether they be bad 
or good, we can admire him, or pity him, or fear 
him. But for the man to whom life is not a 
problem, but a sport; who passes through time, 
but uses it not; who neither labours for us, nor 
for himself,—with him we cannot feel. We cannot 
sympathize with desires which he takes so little 
pains to gratify ; and he excites in us none of the 
interest which is so often felt in skilful and ener- 

etic exertion in whatever cause it may be ex- 

ibited. The judgment of the public may be 
often distorted by ignorance or passion ; the pre- 
judices of particular sections of the public will 
always produce the same effect in some of them ; 
but in this the feeling of the whole and the parts 
will always be consistent and uniform in treating 
with contempt him who contemns truth, and who, 
therefore, contemns alike the different objects 
about which all are employed, or at least pretend 
to be employed. 

I cannot consider this want of seriousness as 
indicative of a great original intellectual defect, 
though it is always productive of such. It is a 
perversion of the intellectual by the moral nature. 





Indeed, it is a vice particularly remarked in per- 
sons of talent, because the waste of their energies 
is obvious and lamentable. Its usual causes are, 
I conceive, nothing else than vanity and laziness. 
Vanity leads us to wish for distinction on every 

ssible occasion ; laziness prevents us from tak- 
ing any but the easiest method of acquiring it. 
Of course, we must possess the faculty necessary 
for using even that easiest mode, which is, in my 
opinion, that of a sense of the ludicrous. Without 
that the greatest quantity of vanity and indolence 
only make a dull coxcomb. 


I recollect well how my own present habits of 
mind originated. In my youth I had not wanted 
much love of knowledge, and enthusiasm for 
truth. I had read much—and thought no very 
little. I was aware that I had some information, 
and I had a suspicion that I had mental powers 
which would enable me to use it to good purpose. 

The time came when I was no longer a youth; 
I had arrived at that period of life at which it was 
necessary for me to bestir myself. { entered into 
the world; I found others boldly expressing their 
opinions—constructing their systems—displaying 
their knowledge—and I saw that they were re- 
warded by esteem and applause. Had I not as 
much knowledge as they?—could I not build 
opinions as wisely as they ?—was I not as capable 
of attaining distinction ?—and should I not seek 
what all others sought? I determined that I:too 
would display my acquirements, and be fanjous. 
Nor was my passion, once excited, moderate. I 
would not, could not wait. 1 would not waste my 
life and my energies in seeking a distant renown. 
I would get applause as quickly as possible—and 
then, in as large a quantity as possible; and, 
surely, if it were compatible with the acquisition 
of these two objects, | might just as well get it 
as easily as possible. 

It takes long time and much labour to excite 
deep feeling—as much, nay, even more, to con- 
vince, where conviction produces instruction. 
The esteem and love with which those are re- 
warded, who have produced these effects in others, 
are uncertain, and often of slow growth. But 
any man who can jest, can jest quickly ; and the 
slightest and easiest joke is almost sure to be re- 
warded by the ready smile of all who hear it. By 
raising a Lah, you please the many—and though 
you are very liable to offend one, you do it to 
great advantage, because you have all the rest on 
your side. And as the person offended is often 
the most serious and thinking of the party, you 
enjoy the a of a triumph over him, which 
is no small pleasure, at least so I used to find it. 

The jester, too, has this great advantage in 
society, that his mind is never disorganized by 
any regard for his opinions. He is never betrayed 
by enthusiasm into the too eager support of an 
unpopular truth; he can accommodate himself to 
the taste of any sect, or party, or coterie, because 
he can always raise the laugh which most men 
concede to a joke on their opponents. He is 
never hampered by a system which he must not 
desert, or opinions to the support on which he has 
previously committed himself. He utters the 
paradox or the sneer of the moment,—and who 
cares for consistency in paradoxes and sneers? 


Vain and indolent as I was, it was thus that I 
became a trifler. The temptations which had 
first drawn me into the vortex, acted on me with 
greater force the longer I remained within their 
influence. I had used frivolity as a means, I 
came soon to love it for itself. By degrees, I 
chilled my own enthusiasm. I began to dislike 
the labour of severe thought. Study became 
purposeless to one who could not apply it, and, 
therefore, intolerable. I began, moreover, to 
pride myself on my levity. I felt, as it were, 
raised above the highest interests of my fellow 
creatures; and looking down, from the elevation 
of a superior nature, on the toils of an inferior 
race of beings. 


I am a young man still ; and, though a scoffer, 








I have enough of benevolence to make me find 
some consolation in the thought that, as yet, I 
have injured none but myself. I have misused 
myself. I have sacrificed to the smile of the 
moment, all the deep and pure joys that are for 
those who have done their duty. I have done 
no good to my fellow:beings. But, have I done 
harm ?—I trust not. But if so, 1 am innocuous 
only — the paucity of my abilities. But, if 
I live much longer, not even the paucity of my 
abilities will save me from the guilt of misleading 
and corrupting mankind. 

There is no human being, though mischievous- 
ness is an attribute of the most insignificant of 
the species, that has so evil an influence on the 
circle of his private acquaintance as the brilliant 
scoffer. The subtlest reasoning of the most cor- 
rupting sophist, the most misleading eloquence 
of the advocates of vice, have nothing of the 
‘wht of perversion which is wielded by Lim who 
aughs us out of reasoning and feeling. 

I know a man whose genius,—for it is genius, 
—has given him a considerable literary reputa- 
tion, not equal indeed to what his works merit, 
and certainly very much less than that which he 
might have insured to himself by a serious appli- 
cation of his powers. He has a noble fancy, 
an acute intellect, a fine and just taste, an immense 
stock of various information ; but he has wanted 
earnestness. Heneverlaboured to investigate truth, 
or dared to give forth an expression of deep feel- 
ing. On the contrary, it seems to be his object, 
more particularly in his conversation, to throw 
ridicule on every strong movement of either the 
intellect or the will. The suspicious taciturnity, 
which it takes long time to dispel, gives you the 
idea that he is lying in wait till you shall have 
committed yourself by saying something which 
shall arouse his scarcasm. When he does speak, 
he shows that his silence was caused rather by in- 
difference than any hostile feelings. The subjects 
which interest you, ay, even the weightier matters 
which are the urgent business of men, appear as 
if they were beneath his regards, as. if unfit to 
move his sympathies or exercise his reason, Ex- 
press your own feelings, he will never reward 
you with a similar discovery of his own, or lay 
bare all your opinions, he will never allow you 
to see what are his. He answers your reasoning 
with a paradox,—and damps your earnestness 
with asneer. The more important the subject the 
more trivial his tone: and the increase of an- 
other’s interest in its discussion, but serves to 
render him more inveterate in his irony. Happy 
they whom his levity disgusts. I have seen most 
people grow ashamed of seriousness which ap- 
peared ridiculous in his presence,—abandon the 
cause which his indifference made them suppose 
unimportant—till their reason bowed down before 
his folly—their enthusiam withered beneath his 
sneer, and they sunk into a reckless disregard of 
the truth, which his contempt had disho- 
noured in their eyes. Yet M—— is one of the 
kindest and most honourable of men. He wants 
not deep and right feelings, but his vanity pre- 
vents him from expressing them, and thus dis- 
torts the outward lineaments of a good heart, as 
well as wastes the energies of a strong mind. 

I have seen this man in argument with another, 
who is the most earnest, and the most illogical of 
men. The one was wegres down by truths 
which he had not strength to wield, the other 
lightly armed with sophisms of which he was an 
unrivalled master: the one utterly bewildered by 
the enthusiasm which stg while it dis- 
organised his efforts,—the other opposing to him 
the coolness of perfect insincerity; the one 
straining to excite feelings, which were far above 
the temper of his audience,—the other giving re- 
fuge to their vanity under the success of his own 
levity. o can question which appeared at the 
moment to triumph? And yet, when I looked 
back on the contrast, it appeared as if the talents 
of one but rendered his indifference more despic- 
able, while the other’s honesty shone more brightly 
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for his very errors. The one might have found 
truth, but spurned it, and never now could he at- 
tain it, because he avoided it. The other might 


err, but even chance might direct him right. At 
any rate he did his best, and I could not but ho- 
nour'the man who used his slender means to such 
noble purpose. He had the right will, and even 
with little power he had thus the great essential 
without which no man can be useful to his fellow- 
creatures, no man can have a claim on h love. 
.D. 





RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—While I feel flattered by the very favour- 
able opinion you lately expressed relative to the 
ae on Russian Literature in the 4th No. of the 

oreign Review, and am equally obliged to you 
for having adverted to certain strange mistakes 
that occur in it, as it affords me an opportunity of 
exculpating myself from the charge of having 
committed blunders which unfortunately are of 
such a nature that the reader cannot help attri- 
buting them to the writer of the article. 

After the paper in question had received the 
editorial imprimatur, and, in fact, subsequently to 
the proof having been revised by myself, objections 
were started as to its length, although it certainly 
would not have reached the extent of several other 
articles that have appeared in the same journal, 
both beforeand since. Aware that theutmost limits 
that could have been allowed me, would have been 
barely adequate to so comprehensive a subject, it 
was with extreme repugnance that I consented to 
its being curtailed. Not only were various pas- 
sages struck out, which willaccount for the abrupt- 
ness observable in several places ; but the greater, 
I may add the dest, part of the translated spe- 
cimens omitted; and as some of these alterations 
took place after I had corrected what I considered 
to be the last revises of the proofs, it is to this 
circumstance that I must impute the inaccuracies 
that have am in, to my great vexation and asto- 
nishment. Speaking of an extract from Sha- 
korsky’s dramatic poem ‘ Naina,’ I had said ‘ We 
shall here attempt a version of it, availing our- 
selves of the loose structure of the original ;’ but 
unfortunately that portion to which the remark 
more particularly applied was suppressed, con- 
sequently, at present, it seems quite absurd. The 
expression, ‘ lgose structure,’ alluded to the fol- 
lowing speech, in which Tavdls addresses his 
companions, when exhorting them to abandon 
their pastoral and fishing occupations, and em- 
brace a warlike life; the versification, consisting 
of different metres and rhymes, being only occa- 
sionally introduced : 

* Brothers, in what are we inferior ? 

e were not nursed in down ; 

Our youth has not in chambering been spent ; 

Nor were we reared as timid girls. 

No !—our barks our cradles were,— 

The whistling wind our lullaby, 

While rocked the surge to sleep. 

When Autumn, that laid bare the trees, 

And veiled in clouds the face of heaven, 

Drench’d us with rains, and to our bones 

Probed the keen blast,— 

When on the storm-cloud flitted past 

Death with his light’ning spear,— 

This nought of ’vantage brought our hearts to cheer, 

Still less it brought of fame. 

The sea, my friends, shall be our trusty steed : 

From land to land, from isle to isle we ’ll scour 

Our well-plied oars. Our daring swords 

Shall to the Lithuanian, the Swede, 

And the Roman, prove that our race 

Yields not to them in prowess or in might. 

So shall our children to their children tell 

With generous boast, that not in vain 

Their sires up-ploughed the foaming main :— 

So shall the rude rhyme by our daughters sung, 

From age to age, from tongue to tongue, 
Record our prowess. Or should they forget 
Our praise to chaunt, our native plains 

hall yet preserve our names,— 
Commemorate our deeds. 
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Homeward, laden we return 
With silver breast-plates—sparkling mail, 
Our childrens’ heritage ; and for our brides 
Bring coral, lustrous pearl, 
Translucent amber ;—fairer yet 

Unspotted ermine, and the sable’s jet,— 

Whate’er of gauds to deck the fair 

Yields earth and ocean’s depths,’ &c. 

Passing by minor errors, I will content myself 
with here correcting two glaring ones. At page 
303, the lines 

Men rail at law, and lawyers thrive the better,— 

Abuse the sex, and yet the fools will wive,”— 
were written and intended by me to have been 
printed thus :— 

“Men rail at law, and lawyers better thrive,” &c. 

In the four lines from Kozlow, page 307, the 
second, as it now appears, is quite unintelligible ; 
for it would puzzle an Oedipus to divine the 
meaning of 

* Say, and is all life’s toilsome passage trod ?’ 

But the sense is, I hope, sufficiently clear when 
thus expressed. 

‘ Is nought then left us ?—must e’en hope expire ? 

Say, is all o’er life’s toilsome passage trod ? 

Behold above our head yon worlds of fire— 

Above those worlds, their maker—and our God !’ 

Apologizing for trespassing so largely on your 
columns, particularly as the whole subject may 
be Cwm § quite unimportant to every one but my- 
self, I will here terminate an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable and ungracious task. 

I remain, &c., 
W. iH. LL, 


FOREIGN NOTICES. 


THE ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Litre seems to be known in this country re- 
specting the present state of the Italian Universi- 
ties, or the spirit which actuates the study of 
jurisprudence in a region, whence the civil law 
of Europe has derived its leading features. Strange 
indeed it is, that we should be so ignorant of what 
is passing in that land, which claims our venera- 
tion as having been not only the cradle of £u- 
ropean civilization at two distant periods of po- 
litical convulsion, but the shrine of intellectual 
advancement to which our forefathers thronged 
in pursuit of learning and science. 

It is not an indifference to the subject on the 
art of their northern fellow-labourers, which 
as produced the pervading want of acquaintance 

with the state of the Universities of Italy, but the 
isolated situation to which the politics of its go- 
vernors have reduced it, and the impenetrable 
barrier which they have raised against its literary 
connexion with the more enlightened north.— 
These are the causes why the Italian high schools, 
which were once the favourite resort of foreign 
youth, have almost passed into oblivion on this 
side of the Alps. 

Partial, therefore, as the subsequent details 
may prove, they will have their use, by enabling 
the reader to conjecture what the state of human 
knowledge, and particularly of legal science, must 
be in a country where such narrow land-marks 
determine the paths of either. 

There are three universities in the Roman 
states; those of Rome, Bologna, and Perugia,— 
the last of which scarcely deserves the name. 

Rome.—The lectures delivered in the ‘ Arci- 
gymnasium della Sapienza’ at Rome, consists of 
courses of moral philosophy, and the ele- 
ments of natural and inter-national law; the 
institutes of canon law; canon law, its pre- 
legomena and sources; the institutes of civil 
law; civil law, ordinary and statutory; crimi- 
nal law; law of medicine, and medical police ; 
surgical jurisprudence. 

No other history is taught but that of the 
church, from the times of Charlemagne to the 
first Lateran council; and Roman history, of 
which courses are given by a professor and @ 
lecturer, 





| taught 








There is no chair whatever for the political 
sciences. 

The pupils in all the faculties are required to 
attend the course of sacred natural history, in 
which the works of God, during the third and 
fourth days of the Creation, as narrated by Moses, 
are illustrated by chemical and physical experi- 
ments*. A gold medal and two silver ones are 
conferred upon those pupils, who evince, at the 
examination, that they have reaped the most 
fruit from these lectures. 

Lectures are not delivered during more than 
one hundred and thirty-seven days in the year. 

Bologna.—The subjects of the lectures deli- 
vered in this university, are archeology ; natural 
and international law; civil law, its institutes and 
notarial practice ; criminal law; institutes of the 
canon law; eloquence and poetry; the sacred 
canons (i sacri canoni); public economy, and 
Latin and Oriental languages. 

Neither history nor the political sciences are 
taught at this university. The courses of archzo- 
logy, eloquence, and poetry, as well as those of 
the languages, are considered as belonging to the 
faculty of law! There is no faculty of letters: 
and the whole number of days on which lectures 
are given, does not exc one hundred and 
twenty-one. 

Pisa, in Tuscany.—In this university the lec- 
tures extend to canon law; rites, in explanation 
of those points of the canon law which affect 

romises of marriage (sponsalia) and marriage 
itself; institutes of canon law; institutes of civil 
law; criminal law; the pandects; logic and me- 
taphysies ; Greek and Latin literature; and Ita~ 
lian eloquence. The last three courses are com- 
prised in the faculty of law, as there is no faculty 
of letters. The only branch of history which is 
is the annals of the church, from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century; nor are any po- 
litical sciences whatever taught here. The ses- 
sion begins on the 11th of November, and termi- 
nates in the first days of June. 

Padua, in the kingdom of Lombardy and 
Venice.—This territory comprises the two univer- 
sities of Padua and Pavia, the course of instruction 
pursued in both being precisely similar. The 
lectures comprehend an encyclopedical introduc- 
tion to the study of law and the political sciences, 
(of which the text-bookt is ‘Jus Nature Priva- 
tum,’ Vienna, 1819;) general statistics of the 
European States, and special statistics of the 
Austrian monarchy; agriculture, (text-book, 
‘Gli Elementi d’Agricoltura,’ Venice, 1806 ;) 
public law of nature, (in conformity with C. A. 
de Martini’s ‘ Positiones de Jure Civitatis in usum 
auditorii Vindobonensis,’ Vindobone, 1773;) 
criminal law, (as taught by the Austrian ‘ Code 
of Offences,’) a course which is only given during 
the last two months of the first year; Roman law 
and statutory law, (conformably with ‘ Heinecii 
elementa Juris Civilis secundum ordinem institu- 
tionum et pandectarum;’) ecclesiastical law, 
(agreeably to G. Rechberzer’s ‘ Enchiridion Juris 
Ecclesiastici Austriaci, 2 vols. Lincii, 1819. ;) 
feudal law, a course confined to the last two 
months of the first year; Austrian civil law, in 
juxta-position with French civil law, as derived 
from the text of the codes of both countries ; 
commercial law, founded on the science of com- 
merce and the laws relating to the bills of ex- 
change, (the text book is A. Meneghelli’s Treatise 
on the Commercial Code of the late kingdom of 
Italy Milan, 1808, and the government laws now 
in force ;) maritime and navigation law, (using 





* As each year’s course is confined to two of the 
days of the Creation, the student must pursue the 
study of sacred natural history during a period of 
three years ! 

+ The professors in the Austrian universities are 
obliged to adapt their courses to a manual which the 
executive. prescribes; and these manuals are usually 
one and the same throughout those establishments. 
The courses, where no mention is made of a manual, 


are regulated by the professor’s own judgment, 
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the preeeding work of Meneghelli, and the public 
edict of the 5th of April, 1774, in reference to the 
commercial navigation of Austria;) science of 
police; and juridicial proceedings, notarial pro- 
ceedings, &c., with practical exercises, (conform- 
ably with the ‘General Regulations for Civil 
Proceedings.’) 

All law students are required to attend the 
courses of the faculty of philosophy, which last 
three years, and amongst which ‘ Universal His- 
tory’ is taught, according to Bossuet’s Digest. 

The studies of the faculty of law are dissemi- 
nated through an interval of four years; and 
those who are designed for the profession of 
notaries, are expected to attend certain of the 
lectures in that faculty for two years. 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue theatrical novelties of the past week have been, 
at Drury-Lane, a tragedy called ‘ Caswallon, or the 
Briton Chief,’ the production of the Rev. Mr. Walker, 
author of ‘ Wallace.” We have no space for a detail 
of the plot. The character of the piece is melo-dra- 
matic: its merits lie chiefly in the situations, the 
dialogue being little poetical, and rather tedious and va- 
pouring. Its success, which was complete, must be 
attributed to the excellent acting of Mr. Young and 
Miss Phillips, the first of whom made a very indiffe- 
rent part exceedingly effective ; the last astonishing the 
audience by her pure style of declamation, and her 
beautiful and commanding attitudes. At Covent Gar- 
den, an opera called ‘ The Nymph of the Grotto, or 
the Daughther’s Vow,’ has been produced, which 
secured unqualified approbation on account of the 
number of rather pleasing ballads introduced in the 
several parts of Madame Vestris, Miss Cawse, and Mr. 
Wood. Miss Jarman has to personate the nymph, 
alias the Daughter. Her woes respect the conceal- 
ment of her sex. She falls in love, but being too reli- 
gious to perjure herself, the usual machinery is set at 
work to get her out of the dilemma. Miss Jarman’s 
acting, which was certainly very modest and natural, 
has so much pleased the correspondent of a Morning 
Paper, that he deems it fit to encourage her by the 
publication of an epigram, in which (has the man an 
ear?) her name is made to rhyme with, and turned 
into, charmante! The literary merit of this piece is 
less than that of ‘ Caswallon ;’ but ballads and Ma- 
dam Vestris, like the Bourbons in Beranger’s song, are 
regnent toujours, 


THE COLOSSEUM. 


WE yesterday visited this magnificent and, as being 
the project of an individual, stupendous undertaking. 
As it is now in almost every respect incomplete, we 
shall not attempt a detailed description of its different 
parts, reserving ourselves till the last touch of the last 
artificer has been given it. The room for the reception 
ef works of art, which will be admirably adapted to its 
object, is nearly circular, and in the centre is a small 
inclosure, called ‘the ascending room,’ in which, we 
suppose, the visitors will be raised by machinery to the 
higher parts of the building, and conveyed to the gal- 
lery answering to that above the dome of St. Paul’s, 
and afterwards to the height of the ball and cross, (for, 
be it known, that an actual model of the cathedral oc- 
cupies the centre of the Colosseum, ) from whence areseen 
all the wide ramifications of this busy capital, the upward 
and the downward windings of its venerable river, and a 
circuit of surrounding country, the nearest point of 
whose verge must at least be distant twenty miles. The 
season is summer: it is market-day in Smithfield: the 
scaffolding is not yet taken down from before the fa- 
cade of the New Post-Office ; some bricklayers are re- 
pairing a stack of chimneys on a house top: Ludgate- 
hill and Fleet-street are crowded with vehicles and foot- 
passengers: stays are stretched across the western 
avenue to Newgate Market, and their shadow falls 
upon the northern wall: and there is the sign of 
Howard and Co. in St. Paul’s Churchyard :—these are 
selected as instances of the minuteness and animation 
of the picture. It was forgetful of us not to observe 
from any one of the multitude of steeples what o’clock 
it was. Coming out from the main entrance you go 
to the right of the building, and through a passage with 
anti-rooms, arrive at the intended library, a long and 
lofty apartment looking into a spacious quadrangle which 
as yet contains nothing but workmen. Returning then, 
and entering bythe south lodge, you reach the conserva- 
tory ; and, leaving on your right an apartment inscribed 
‘Intended Aviary,’ perambulate a curved walk, arched 











over with glass, and widening ever and anon into a 
circular space, which contains, among the fairest and 
the foulest productions of earth’s womb, the opuntia 
spinosissima, bristling with ten thousand spears. This 
done, you are duly prepared, by the interven- 
tion of a dark, guasi subterraneous, passage, for a 
suite of rooms entitled the Swiss Cottage, grotesquely 
shaped and rustically furnished; in each of which, 
during summer, you will be able to luxuriate in the re- 
freshing coolness of grotto and cascade; and in the 
first of which, during the prevalence of the present or 
any similar frost, you may derive no little comfort from 
a large coke fire, which sends up its small blue flames 
from the spacious hearth. Such is an epitome of what 
is now to be seen, but only half of what the completed 
plan will embrace. 

This is a great and wonderful production. What it 
indicates as a sign of the times, we will elsewhere dis- 
cuss. Ours is an age of luxury; but let us hope that 
luxury for once may not be the herald of decay. The 
mere artist is effeminate ; the mere man of science, a 
recluse ; and the scholastic, a pedant; but when 
science and literature are well proportioned and com- 
bined by the fusion of nature, do they not form the 
proper condition of society? We heartily wish the 
success of Mr. Horner complete, and that when through 
perils as numerous as those in the Apostolic list, and 
after having been in jeopardy of every kind every hour, 
he has put the last touch to his astonishing work, he 
may have nothing to do but rest from his labours, and 
enjoy the rich fruits of the paradise he has created. 
The Colosseum is an achievement for which every one 
will thank him—not in word but in deed—except, per- 
haps, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, with whom 
the fine day does not, as with Mr. Horner’s exhibition, 
last all the year, and who will consequently fiud their 
monopoly irreparably invaded. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


‘How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’—Comus. 


I—ANIMATED NATURE. 

* And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 

1.—ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 

Indestructibility of Hair —Mr. Rice informs us, that 
when on duty at Sheerness dock-yard, he collected 
several specimens of wood taken from old ships which 
had been dug out in the progress of the works carrying 
on there; and among them he found a piece of oak 
plank, with some Aair adhering to its edge, which had 
apparently been used as the caulking material when 
the ship whence the plank was taken had been built. 
Upon inquiry, he was told by Mr. Knowles, of the 
Navy Office, that the ships in question had been laid 
aground in the time of Charles II,, and subsequently, 
some as break-waters, and others as houses for arti- 
ficers. It appears also from his work on the preser- 
vation of the navy, that hai» had been long used for 
caulking, and was not discontinued till about 1791. 
The fact proves the indestructibility of hair; for any 
other animal substance could not have resisted the 
chemical agency of water, &c. 

2.—ANIMAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Professor Buckland probably mistaken.—There are 
few readers who may not recollect the sensation pro- 
duced by the discovery, a few years ago, of a collection 
of the bones of hyenas, rhinoceroses, &c. in a cave at 
Kirkdale, in Yorkshire. Similar caves, containing 
bones, have also been discovered on the continent, and 
recently one near Maidstone, in Kent. Professor Buck- 
land, in his ‘ Reliquie Diluviane,’ has framed an 
ingenious hypothesis, tracing the deposition’of these 
bones in the caves to a period anterior to the deluge of 
Noah, hyenas having, according to him, made these 
caves their dens. 

Mr. J. Ranking has just published, in ‘ Brande’s 
Journal,’ some learned investigations, tending to show 
that Professor Buckland’s conjectures are wrong, the 
bones in question being more probably the remains of 
the wild animals exhibited in the Roman amphitheatres, 
in the vicinity of those caves. Some of Mr. Ranking’s 
references and quotations are very interesting, and 
merit further inquiry, but in the present state of the 
discussion we shall not take it upon us to decide for 
either party ; Professor Buckland will, no doubt, take 
up the subject thoroughly, in the second volume of 
the ‘ Reliquiz,’ which he has just announced. 

Mr. Ranking thinks he can also trace the recent 
origin of the remains of elephants and mammoths, 





found in Behring’s Straits, to animals belonging to 
Turks, Moguls, or Chinese, whose capitals are on the 
banks of large rivers, discharging their waters into the 
Arctic and Pacific oceans. We think this still more 
probable than his Roman conjectures; but he does not 
enter at all into the comparative anatomy, which may 
bring fatal objections to his views. 
3.—ANIMAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Fishes peculiar to certain Lakes.—Several travellers 
confirm the account given by Josephus, (datig. iii. 18, 
and De Bello Jud., &c.) that the fishes of the Lake of 
Gennesareth are peculiar to it. Hasselquist says, ‘ I 
thought it remarkable, that the same kind of fish 
should here be met with as in the Nile ; such as char- 
muth, silurus, boenni, nulsil, and sparus galileus.’ 
Josephus says, that some consider the fountain of 
Capernaum as a vein of the Nile, because it brin 
pon fishes resembling the coracinus of the Alexandrine 

ake. 

4.—ANIMAL AGRICULTURE. 

Hay-making Marmots.—It is said, that marmots, in 
the strictest sense, make hay: that they bite off the 
grass, turn it, and dry it in the sun. It is further 
reported, that they use an old she marmot as a cart, 
and that she lies on her back, till the hay is heaped 
on her belly, and two others drag her home.—Med. 
Gazette. 

We have seldom met with a story which more pal- 
pably betrays credulity than this. We cannot, indeed, 
disprove the account by positive evidence to the con- 
trary; but the very facts stated exhibit, from internal 
evidence, great exaggeration, if not improbability, 

5.—ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

The Nut-hatch.—The nut-hatch, (Sitta Europea,) by 
means of his strong beak, peuetrates with facility the 
shells of nuts, and extracts the kernel, and when he is 
at work, his tapping may be heard at the distance of a 
furlong. A nut-hatch, having been wounded and 
caught, was placed in a cage, and during a night and 
day which his confinement lasted, his tapping was in- 
cessant. In that short space, he rendered the wood- 
work of his prison like worm-eaten timber, quite 
pierced and shattered. His hammering was peculiarly 
laborious, for he did not peck as other birds do, but 
grasping his hold with his ‘immense feet, he turned 
upon them as upon a pivot, and struck with the whole 
weight of his hody, thus assuming the appearance with 
his entire form of the head of a hammer, or similar to 
birds which may sometimes be seen on Dutch clocks, 
made to strike the hour by swinging on a wheel.— 
May. of Nat. Hist. 

6.—ZooPHYTOLOGy, 

Coral Polypi—MM. Quoy and Gaimard, the Natu- 
ralists of the Astrolabe, in her late voyage of disco- 
very, paid considerable attention to the habits of the 
numerous polypi inhabiting corals and corallines, and 
have thrown some light on their history. They always 
found, on examining with attention, that the polypi 
protruded only a very little their lamellar and fringed 
tetacula (les etoilés lamelleuses et decoupées) from their 
abode, a circumstance which gives them a very peculiar 
appearnce. In some millepore, the animals are very 
obvious, though in others they cannot be seen ; but on 
passing the hands along the surface, the touch does 
not indicate the feeling of an immediately stony basis. 
In some no organic substance can be perceived, the 
surface being rough and dry as the most arid lime- 
stone; but in others, such as the ek's-horn, though 
similarly rough and dry, very minute polypi can be 
detected burrowing in the stony matter. It may be 
remarked that touching the polypus produces the 
same stinging sensation, followed by redness, as that 
produced by certain meduse, which has obtained for 
them the name of sea-nettles. The sting of the polypi, 
it would appear, is produced by some acrid fluid, for it 
is communicable from the hands to any other part of 
the skin. 

MM. Quoy and Gaimard could find no trace of ani- 
mation in the substances called nullipora by Lamarck 
from their exhibiting no perceptible pores. They pro- 
fess entire ignorance of their manner of growth. 

Corals and corallines of recent formation are much 
more porous and fragile than when of some age, 
because the interstices in the former case have not 
been filled up, and even the parts which have been 
formed require exposure to the air to consolidate and 
harden them. 

No polypi appear to possess, as has by some been 
supposed, life or animation in common. If they did, 
they would enjoy, as M. Lamarck shrewdly observes, 
qualities repugnant to the nature of every known ani- 
mal, namely, the faculty of never dying. The stars 
and rosettes of the polypi, therefore, however nume- 
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rous, and however closely contiguous, have no mutual 
communication, nor continuity of substance, the only 
evidence indeed of which is the instantaneous and si- 
multaneous retreat of the polypi into their cells, when 
accidentally disturbed. 

It has been supposed by some naturalists, and is 
universally beli by the negroes, that fish are ren- 
dered poisonous by feeding on the coral polypi; but 
MM. Quoy and Gaimard argue that the flat obtuse nose 
of fishes cannot possibly detach the polypi from their 
encasements. In the instance of fish which have jaws 
strong enough to break coral, such as the diodan ceru- 
leus, whose stomach they found filled with fragments 
of madrepore, no nation is known to eat them. In 
the Marianes they are looked upon with disgust. 

7.—ENTOMOLOGY. 

Eyes of the Whirl-Wig.—One of the most striking 
instances of providential wisdom with which we are 
acquain occurs in a species of pretty little water- 
bettles, which, during the summer months, may be 
seen on the surface of every pool weaving eccentric 
dances. 

* Cycle and epicycle, multiplex and mixed,’ 

and twinkling their polished corselets in the sun. If 
their sports are intruded upon, however, by o- one 
approaching them, they dive with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and retreat to the bottom of the water. Their 
great quickness of sight is quite surprising, and is to be 
accounted for by the provision to which we have just 
alluded, and shall now explain. 

Land animals see indifferently under water, and 
aquatic animals imperfectly in air; and an animal with 
an eye equally fitted for seeing in water and in air, can 
have, on account of the great difference of the mediums, 
but imperfect vision in either. The insect above-men- 
tioned, the whirl-wig, (Gyrinus natator,) to obviate 
this difficulty, is furnished with two sets of eyes, one 
pair being placed on the crown of the head for seeing 
in air, and another pair under the head for seeing in 
water. As it swims half submerged, the latter pair 
must be very useful in warning the insect of approach- 
ing danger from fishes, &c. below. 

8.—CRUSTACEOLOGY. 

Land Crabs.—In the forests of Guam, more than a 
mile from the shore, MM. Quoy and Gaimard found a 
very large species of pagura, with violet claws, lodged 
in the shells of buccina, and covered with an earthy 
crust, which appears to be their constant abode. Some 
of these pagure had the faculty of emitting a sort of 
froth when they were irritated. They were attracted 
by light ; for one night, when encamped on shore, the 
sailors lighted a fire, and a large pagura came towards 
it from a considerable distance, and became the victim 
of his curiosity, being cooked in his own house, and 
afterwards devoured. 

In appears that there are two divisions of this tribe, 
one living on land, the other in water; the marine 
species being distinguished by rounded eyes set upon 
the extremities of long cylindric peduncles. The land 
species on the approach of danger always retreat either 
into accidental crevices or holes, or preferably under 
the roots, or into the hollow trunks of trees, never, or 
at least rarely, into the sea, though it be near them. 

9.—IcHTHYOLOGY. 

Artificial Propagation of Herrings——Dr. Franklin 
having observed in New England, that the herrings 
ascended from the sea into one river of the country, 
while a single individual was never seen in some of the 
other rivers, though nearly contiguous, he procured 
the leaves of some plants on which the herrings had 
deposited their spawn, and conveyed them to the 
waters which were not visited by the fish. The suc- 
cess of this experiment surpassed his expectations, the 
spawn was completely productive, and the following 

ear the river was filled with a numerous shoal of 
errings, and, since that period, has been regularly 
visited by them every year. 

Fish Spawn transported by Beetles.—A large water 
beetle (Hydrophilus picea?) feeds, it is said, upon the 
spawn of fishes, and as it takes wing during the night, 
it is not improbable that it may be the means of void- 
ing some of the spawn which it has swallowed in an 
undigested state into ponds and lakes at a distance. 
It is reported, indeed, that fish have been actually bred 
from the spawn extorted from the beetle when caught. 

10.— ORNITHOLOGY. 

The Heather-bluiter of the Scotch—This is the com- 
mon bittern, miredrum, or marsh-boomer (Ardea stel- 
laris, Linn.), and the sound of the bird is so very 
common, that every child is familiar with it, though 
the birds, from being shy, are not often seen. The 
poet, Thompson, seems to have had a very erroneous 





notion of the manner in which the bird produces the 
noise, when he says— 


* So that scarce 

The bittern knows his time, with bill engulfed, 

To shake the sounding marsh.’—Seasons. 
On the contrary, we have repeatedly remarked, that 
the bittern ae booms while flying high in the air. 
Its lofty spiral flight, indeed, is a matter of common 
remark. 

* Swift as the bittern soars on spiral wing.’—Southey. 

Southey seems to be well acquainted with the boom 

of the bittern. 
* At evening o’er the swampy plain, 
The bittern’s boom came far.’—Thalaba. 
11.—Mazo.oey. 

Toed Horses.—M. Bredin, Director of the royal 
veterinary school at Lyons, has in his museum the 
hoofs of a horse containing on the right fore-part three 
toes, and on the left, four. Another chiropodian, or 
polydactylous, horse is in the musuem of the veterinary 
school of Alfort. In the latter, there are but two toes 
on each foot. 

Suetonius and Plutarch mention a similar horse, with 
toes, in the days of Julius Cesar; and the haruspices 
decided that it promised him the empire of the world. 

Two species of Giraffe——The distinguished French 
naturalist, M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, is of opinion that 
there are two species of the giraffe: one a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, another of Nubia, differing 
in the form of the head, the distribution of spots on 
the skin, and also in size. 

Bats in January.—The common bat, or flitter- 
mouse (Vespertilio murina) sometimes flits about on 
fine evenings, though the crepuscular moths which are 
its favourite prey, are still scarce, and it must often, 
we should suppose, hawk for a whole evening, without 
taking one. We once caught a bat, which did not re- 
fuse any sort of insect, grubs not excepted, and, per- 
haps, those bats which appear so early as January have 
other prey besides moths to pursue.—Companivn to the 
Almanac. 

12.— ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Singular Fancies of Hypochondriacs, §c.—The cele- 
brated Pascal believed one of his sides to be glass, and 
on the same side he always imagined that he saw a 
precipice yawning beneath him. M. Malebranche tells 
us of a women who had seen a criminal broken on the 
wheel while pregnant, and her child, when born, was 
found to have all its limbs broken, like the criminal. 
Lavater, the physiognomist, mentions a similar in- 
stanee of a pregnant woman, who having seen a crimi- 
nal have his band struck off, bore a girl without a 
hand. A man, as ugly and deformed as /sop, is re- 
ported to have had a family of very fine children by 
filling his house with good pictures.—Dictionnaire In- 
Sernal. 

Singular Woman at Marseilles —M. Robert, physi- 
cian to the Lazaretto at Marseilles, has just trans- 
mitted to the Academie Royale at Paris, an account of 
a woman who, besides the ordinary mamme, has one 
& la cuisse, so perfectly organised, that it has served to 
nurse several children; a fact as extraordinary as it 
appears to be well authenticated.— Baron Cuvier, dna- 
lyse des Travaux, §c. 


II—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 
* The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
‘Phe common sun—the air—the skies— 
To him are opening Paradise.’ 
1.—VEGETABLE MECHANICS. 

New Sensitive Plant of Australia.—Several species of 
stylidium, mene | stylidium graminifolia, pos- 
sess a singular irritability of the column bending over 
the reflexed lip of the corolla, between the two upright 
appendices. When slightly touched near the base, the 
column suddenly springs up, carrying the anthers and 
stigma with a quick jerk over to the opposite side of 
the flower. If left quiet for a short time, it gradually 
resumes its former position, but is ready to spring 
again when exposed to any sudden irritation, though 
when irritated too frequently, the force of each suc- 
cessive spring becomes diminished. The use of this 
mechanism is probably connected with the dispersion 
of the pollen for the fertilization of the anthers.—New 
South Wales Journal. 

2.—VEGETABLE GEOGRAPHY. 

Plants of the Polar and Temperate Regions.—Imme- 
diately on having descended from the line of perpetual 
snow, we find nature indicating her care of the forests 
by producing on the dreary mountains of Lapland, a 
species of birch and of willow, though the cold be still 
so intense as to permit the former to put forth only 
three leaves from the bud by the end of June, which, 
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in a few weeks more, have fallen and withered. Yet, 
by this feeble effort of vegetation, life is sustained, and 
the acclivities of the snowy dofrines are covered by a 
miniature forest of dwarf birch, (betula nana,) a beau- 
tiful little shrub, not uncommon on some of our 
British mountains. As we descend into more genial, 
though still severe climates, we meet successively, 
though not always on the same meridian, with belts 
of Scots fir, spruce fir, larch, and other species of 
pine, which form a bread zone of cone-bearing trees, 
covering the north of the world, and fringing the 
domes of snow which mantle tue polar regions. In- 
terspersed with the pines, and increasing in numbers 
and size towards the southern skirt, many species of 
hard wood or deciduous trees occur. The hazel, the 
birch, the mountain ash, the alder, the aspen, the 
sycamore, the ash, the lime, and others, are met with, 
till, by-and-by, the oak becomes the sovereign tree of 
the forest. This noble plant reigns over a broad ter- 
ritory, having first appeared as far north as Dront- 
heim in Norway, and finding Europe almost too nar- 
row for its southern extension. But its proper clime 
is the central region of Europe, wheuce 
rivers divide to pursue opposite courses to the 
terranean and Black Sea on the one hand, and the 
Atlantic, the North Sea, and the Baltic on the other. 
Along with the oak, the beech, especially in chalk 
countries, the elm, the maple, the poplars, and many 
other trees occur, diversifying the landscape ; while 
pines, seeking a colder climate, have betaken them- 
selves to the mountains. 

3.—GEoLocy. 

Submergence of the Continents—M. Constant Pre- 
vost has just published an interesting memoir on the 
geological question, whether our continents have been 
submerged oftener than once. He attempts to prove 
that there does not exist, under alluvial formations, 
any beds or strata which can be regarded as having 
formed the surface of an ancient continent, covered 
for a considerable time with land vegetables, and in- 
habited by land animals, before it was enveloped in 
marine deposits. The debris of vegetables and of land 
animals, sometimes found in vertical positions, in 
sandstone, in diluvial strata, or in caverns, he supposes 
to be wholly accidental, and originating in the sea in- 
vading a country previously inhabited. He thence 
proceeds to explain the formation of the basins of 
London, Paris, and the Isle of Wight, according to the 
following series of epoques : 

1. A deep tranquil sea deposited the two varieties 
of chalk which compose the bottom and the sides of 
the great tertiary basins. 

2. Then, by the ocean becoming shallower, the great 
basin would be formed into a gulf in which chalk- 
breccias and plastic clay would be deposited and cover- 
ed by the marine remains of the first coarse limestone. 


3. The deposition was next interrupted by some com- 
motion, which sensibly broke and displaced the strata, 
The basin then became a salt water lake, traversed 
by copious streams of water flowing alternately from 
the sea and from the continents, and producing a mix- 
ture presenting the second course, limestone, silicious 
limestone, and gypsum. 

4. A large volume of fresh water, charged with 
clay and marl burst into the basin forming in the 
middle a deposit of marine bivalve shells, the basin 
becoming a lake of brackish water. 

5. The lake now ceased to communicate with the 
ocean, the level of the waters going on to decrease, 
and the muddy deposits from the continental waters 
continuing. 

6. The ocean burst in accidentally, whence beds of 
sand and the upper marine sandstone. were deposited ; 
and soon after, the basin being drained, contained only 
fresh water, of little depth. There was now much less 
influx of water; animals and vegetables made their 
appearance ; and mill-stone grit and fresh-water lime- 
stone were deposited. 

7. The succession of these different epoques was ter- 
minated by the discursive cataclysm. 

4.—MINERALOGy, 

Washing of Gold.—The artof washing gold was prac- 
tised on the Rhine from early antiquity up to 1824, 
when it ceased near il ; but a few continue to be 
employed in the environs of Lahr, as at Wittenweir 
there are three; at Nonnenweir fourteen, &c. The 
gold is found in a coarse alluvial deposit, and some- 
times forms a coating on the pebbles. The banks con- 
taining the gold are usually about 100 paces in length. 
They are usually on the margin of the river, and rarely 
in the islands. The banks of pebbles containing the 
gold are covered with pebbles and vegetable earth.— 
Zeitschrift fur Mineral, Juin, p. 533. 
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5.—OroLocr. 

Mount Sorata—From the observations of Mr.Pentland, 
alluded to in a recent ‘ Atheneum,’ it appeared that the 
Nevado de Sorata is the highest mountain in America. 
The following is a more particular account. This 
mountain is situated towards the northern prolongation 
of the eastern Cordillera, and almost in the centre of a 
group of snow-covered peaks. Its latitude is 15° 30’ S., 
and is to the east of the large village of Sorata, inha- 
bited native Peruvians. Mr. Pentland has deter- 
mined its height to be 25,000 feet, by means of trigo- 
nometrical observations taken on the shores of the lake 
Fiticaca, compared with the usual limits of perpetual 
snow in this climate, namely, 17,100 feet. 

lt is composed of transition slate in which porphy- 
ritic syenite abounds, traversed by auriferous veins, 
from which particles of gold are washed down into the 
streams which run into the Rio Beni, that runs through 
the celebrated El Dorado. 

Mr. Pentland announces that he will publish ina 
few months the detail of his observations upon this and 
the other mountains of the Andes, as well as his re- 
searches into the history, antiquities, geography, and 
natural history of Bolivia, or Upper Peru.—<nnales des 
Sciences, xiv. 299. 

6.—NEPHEOLOGY. 

Arched Clouds—Mr. G. Harvey, of Plymouth, has 
published a description of a singularly beautiful cloud 
which he observed towards the end of May last, in 
which arches nearly complete, and diverging in some 
measure from a common centre, spanned the horizon 
almost like rainbows. A modification of that form of 
wane cloud, called Windrcels by the peasants in Kent, 
corresponding exactly to the description of the Ply- 
mouth clouds, was observed on the 22d of May last, by 
Mr. J. Rennie, at Blackheath, and has been described 
and figured by him in ‘ The Magazine of Natural His- 
tory,’ No. V. It is a pity Mr. Harvey does not mention 
the precise day on which he observed the Plymouth 
cloud, as if it were on the same day we might infer that 
the arch extended from Plymouth to Blackheath, if not 
farther. 

7.—METEOROLOGY. 

Supposed Change of Climate.—Professor Schouw, 
of Copenhagen, has argued plausibly against the 
opinion that certain climates have changed in the 
lapse of ages. ‘The date tree, for instance, he says, re- 
quires a mean temperature of 78° Fahr. to bring its 
fruit to perfection ; and it is successfully cultivated in 
Palestine now as it was in the earliest times, of which 
he gives interesting notices. Jericho was called Palm 
Town; and Deborah’s palm tree was mentioned be- 
tween Rama and Bethel. Pliny mentions the palm 
tree as being frequent in Judea, and weg” in Jericho. 
Tacitus, Josephus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Theophrastus, all speak of woods of palm trees there ; 
and on the Hebrew coins, date trees are by no means 
rare, and are easily recognised by their fruit.—Oken’s 
Isis, 

8.—Botany. 

Flora Virgiliana.—Sprengel of Halle, and Martin of 
London, have endeavoured to ascertain the identity of 
the plants mentioned by Virgil; and, more recently, 
M. Fée of Paris was employed upon the same subject 
by the editor of the Latin Classics ; but Signor Tenore, 
of Naples, has not only had the advantage of their re- 
marks, but has travelled over Italy with his Virgil in 
his hand, and has just published the result in a brochure, 
entitled ‘ Osservazioni sulla Flora Virgiliana.’ He only 
mentions eleven : 1. The Arundo of Virgil is not neces- 
sarily the Arando Donax, nor the A. Phragmites, as M. 
Fée decides ; for Italy possesses other species of Arundo ; 
2. The Baccar is not the Valeriana Celtica, as M. Fée 
thinks, but rather the Asarum ; 3. The Cerunthe must 
be either the Satureja Thymbra or S. Capitale ; 4. The 
Cucumis of the line, 

* Cresceret in ventrem,’ &c., 
is not the cucumber, but the Cucumis Chate of Linnzus, 
a plant originally brought from Egypt by the conquer- 
ors of the world. As to the Cucumis Ceeruleus of Vir- 
gil, Sig. Tenore thinks it must be the Melone Vernico 
of the Italians ; 5. The sculus is, without doubt, the 
Quércus Robur, var. Latifolia, and not the Quercus 
FEsculus, of which the existence in the Flora of Virgil 
is doubtful ; 6. The Hedera Alba is not the Antirrhmum 
Asarmam, a common plant in the south of France, but 
which is not found in the Neapolitan territories ; it 
must be that variety of Hedera called by Pliny Chryso- 
carpum ; 7. The Hyacinthus is not the Lilium Marta- 
gon ; it accords better with the Gladidlus Byzantinus ; 
8. The Oleaster is not the Eleagnus Angustifolia, or 
Bohemian olive, which never grew spontaneously in 
Italy, but the wild olive, at present known all over the 





— 
south of Italy by the name of Olivastro ; 9, The Cérea 
Pruna belong to the variety named by the Italians 
Scaldatelle ; 10. The Roseta is the cultivated rose ; 
11. The Viburnum is not the Lantana, but the Vibur- 
num Tinus.— Bulletin des Sciences. 

Flora Classica.—Dr. J. Billerbeck is publishing, un- 
der this title, descriptions of all the plants mentioned 
in classic authors, with the original passages in which 
they are mentioned.—Annonc. Scient. de Gitting., p. 
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III.—USEFUL ARTS. 

‘Every new discovery may be considered as a new species 
of manufacture, awakening moral industry and sagacity, and 
employing, as it were, a new capital of mind.’ 

Edinburgh Review. 
1.—Cu.inary CHEMisTRY. 

To render Meat tender.—The surest and most conve- 
nient method of rendering meat or poultry speedily ten- 
der, is to wrap it in a cloth to preserve it from dirt, and 
expose it the preceding evening to a gentle and con- 
stant heat, such as the hearth of a fire-place or an oven, 
some time after the fire has been extinguished —Jour- 
nal des Conn. Usuelles. 





Longevity of the Tortoise—In the library at Lam- 
beth Palace is the shell of a land-tortoise, brought to 
that place about the year 1623, which lived in the year 
1730, when it was killed by the inclemency of the 
weather ; a labourer in the garden having for a trifling 
wager dug it up from its winter retreat, and neglected 
to replace it, a frost, as is supposed, killed it. Another 
tortoise was placed in the garden of the Episcopal house 
at Fulham, by Bishop Laud, then Bishop of that see, 
in the year 1628 ; this died a natural death, anno 1753-4. 
What were the ages of these tortoises when placed in 
the gardens is not known. 

Comparative Speed of English and Russian Travelling. 
—English—The unhappy criminals, upon whom the 
Recorder presented his late Report, were kept in an 
uncertainty as to their doom for a night and day after 
it had been sealed ; the sentence of death which was 
passed at Windsor at half-past eight the one evening, 
not having reached Newgate until balf-past five on 
the next day ;—a journey of twenty-one miles perform- 
ed in twenty one hours, or at the rate of one mile 
per hour.—Aussian —The intelligence of the death of 
Alexander reached St. Petersburgh from Taganrog, 
and was there deliberated upon by the senate, Con- 
stantine proclaimed, and the news returned to Teflis, 
in Georgia ; in the market-place of which tke procla- 
mation was publicly read on the twentieth day from 
that of his death, a distance, in all, of two thousand two 
hundred miles, (taken in a direct line, and including 
all delays and detentions,) traversed in nineteen days ; 
being at the rate of one hundred and sixteen miles 
per day, or about five miles per hour.—Moral.—The 
comparative importance of the deaths of great men 
and small, is in the ratio of five to one in favour of the 
former. 
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Therm. | Barom, Winds. |Weather| P7evailing 
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‘Mon. 12\35 (333 | 29. 
13|34 35 | 29. 
-|Wed. 14/333 |354 | 29. Ditto. 
. 15/349 133° | 29. Ditto. 
- 17/30 36 } 29. E. 
17/27. 27 | 29. Ditto. 
18/243 293 | 29. E.toN.E 











Fair Cl. 
Ditto. 
Mst. p.m 
Fair Cl. 
Frost. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


NE. high Cirrostratus 
N.E. Ditto. 
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Ditto. 
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Cir.-Cirros. 
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Sun. 
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Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 
Highest temperature at noon, 36°. 
Astronomical Observations. 
The Sun and Mercury in sup. conj. on Tuesday, at 54h. A.M. 
Venus’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 28° 5’ in Sagitt. 
Jupiter’s ditto ditto 7° 59/ in itt. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 28° 18’ in Capn. 
Length of day on Sunday, 8h. 24 min. Increased, 40 min. 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2/32” plus. Logarithmie 
num. of distance, 9.99309. 
NIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
—A few Copies of ‘ EXTRACTS from SELECT NOTI- 
CES of these INSTITUTIONS,’ are on sale at Messrs. Charles 
and John Rivington’s, 3, Waterloo-place, and St. Paul’s 
Church-yard ; and Messrs. Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, jun., 
and Richter’s, 30, Soho-square. 








ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE PRESENTS. 
Just published, for the Use of YOUNG PERSONS, 

l. NEW and COMPREHENSIVE DRAW. 

ING-BOOK, on an Improved Plan ; or, A Series of 
Practical Instructions in Landscape Painting in Water Colours. 
By Joun Crarx. Illustrated by Fifty-five Views from Nature, 
Descriptive Objects, &c., mounted in imitation of Drawings ; 
enclosed in a handsome Box. 

The price of the work is Six Guineas ; a sum which does not 
exceed what is usually paid to a good Drawing-master for 
twelve lessons. 

2. URANIA’S MIRROR, Coloured, 1/. 14s. 

*,* The Second Part of Urania’s Mirror, containing the 

Planets, an Orrery, &c., will shortly appear. 

3. CLARK’S PORTABLE DIORAMA, 31. 3s. 

._——- MYRIORAMA, First Series, 15s. 

.—-—— MYRIORAMA, Second Series, 1/. 4s. 

. ASSHETON’S HISTORICAL MAP OF PALESTINE, 1/. 
15s. canvas and roller; 2/. 2s. full coloured and varnished, on 
roller; 14. 16s. canvas and case, 

London: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 


ROWLAND and SON view it as duty in- 
cumbent upon them at the approach of a NEW YEAR, 
to acknowledge with the proudest emotions of gratitude, that 
DITINGUISHED PATRONAGE with which they have been 
honoured by the NOBILITY, GENTRY, and PUBLIC at large, 
with respect to the ORIGINAL MACASSAR OIL AND KALY- 
DOR, articles which have obtained a celebrity pre-eminently 
great. Messrs. R, and S., while they humbly solicit a con- 
tinuance of that High Patronage they have been honoured 
with, |must, at the same time, earnestly caution the Public 
against a base counterfeit imitation : the Original! are distin- 
guished by the Name of the Sole Proprietors, on the Label of 
each bottle, in Red: 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 

The Genuine is sold by Mr. R. Hendrie, Perfumer to His 
Majesty, Tichborne-st.; Sanger, 150, Oxford-st.; Mr. Smyth, 
117, Delcroix, 158, Gattie and Pierce, 57, and D. Rigge, 35, 
New Bond-st.; Atkinson, 39, New Bond-st., and 44, Gerrard- 
st.; Butler, 4, Cheapside; Bayley and Blew, Cockspur-st. ; 
Berry and Lloyd, 18, Greek-st.; Low, 330, Prout, 226, Strand ; 
Burgess, 68, Holborn-hill; Sutton, Bow Church yard; Patey 
and Co., 37, Lombard-st.; Edwards, 67, Newberry, 45, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard ; Barclay and Sons, 95, Fleet-market ; J. 
and T. , 65, Cheapside; Stradling, Exchange-gate ; Nix, 
fronting Royal Exchange ; Taite, 41, and Johnstone, 63, 
Cornhill; J. and C, Evans, Long-lane, 
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ELGIC PASTORALS, and other POEMS, 
by Francis hag Esq. 
» London: Printed b: 
1829. 


y J. Rodwell, No. 41, New Bond-street, 





This day are published, in 1 vol. 12mo., price 6s, boards, 
ETTERS to the YOUNG. By Maria JANE 
Jewssury. The second edition. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. In the 
press, by the same Author, 
LAYS OF LEISURE HOURS. In one vol. foolscap. 


This day are published, 12mo., 6s. boards, 
ERMONS, Plain, Brief, and Explanatory, on 
the LORD'S PRAYER, and TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
By Joun Nance, D.D 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and John 
Elliott, Ashford, Kent. 


This day are published, 12mo., 
LAIN SERMONS on some ." f the LEAD- 
ING TRUTHS of the GOSPEL. By the Rev. Wititi1am 
Movs ey, M.A., late of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

. Keep in mind that excellent rule I mentioned the other 
morning : ‘‘ Never preach a single sermon, from which an un- 
enlightened hearer might not learn the plan of salvation, even 
though he never afterwards heard another discourse.” ’—Me- 
moir of the Rev. Legh Richmond. 

Printed for Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and Hamil- 
ton and Co., Paternoster-row. 


ee = THE UNIVERSAL ANALOGY BETWEEN THE 
a oo devon A, Se ee — 


HE SECOND ‘SECTION of “the FIRST 
ESSAY, containing the Parallel between the Terraqueous 
Globe, including its Atmosphere, and the Soul and Body of 
Man. By the Author of ‘ Memoirs of a Deist.’—- 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


THOMAS MOORE, Esq.—This Day is Published, 
HE MIRROR of LITER ATURE, AMUSE- 
MENT, and INSTRUCTION. Vol. XI, price 5s. 6d., 
with a Portrait of T. Moore, Esq., and Forty other Engravings. 

‘The Mirror with its choice Engravings and inexhaustible 
varieties, is the cheapest and most entertaining publication of 
the day.’—Atias, July 13, 1828. 

‘The Mirror is an ingenious and useful publication’—Times 
1828. 

ELEVEN VOLUMES of this highly popular miscellany con- 
tain 5,098 closely-printed octavo pages, 9 Portraits, and 469 
other well-executed Engravings of popular interest, for the 
trifling sum of 2/. i9s. 6d. in boards, or 3/. 17s. half-bound. 

J. Limbird, 143, Strand, London, and all Booksellers. 


With Twenty Engravings. Price 5s. in Cloth. 
HE ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART 
for 1829, contain all the Popular Discoveries and Im- 
provements of the past Year, in Mechanical and Chemical 
Science, Natural History, Rural and Domestic Economy, the 
Useful and Fine Arts, and a Miscellaneous Register. 
The ARCANA of SCIENCE and ART for 1828, price 4s. 6d. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES, with 5¢@ Portraits, 2 vols., price 
13s. 6d. boards. 
The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ “1+ ¢ emia” with 150 
Engravings, 6s. 6d. boards, half-bound, 

J. Limeirp, 143, Strand, London, — all Booksellers. 
This day is published, price 3¢., second edition, beautifully 
done up in fancy coloured boards, with a Frontispiece, 

HE GIFT ( OF AN UNCLE, or a Short De- 
yeas of some of the peculiarities of the Animal and 
Vegetable World, with an Account of their first introduction 
into this Country. 
‘We can strongly recommend the excellent matter of this 
unpretending and pretty little volume.’—Allas, Nov. 9, 1828. 
‘A very interesting and well written little volume, full of 
amusing yet useful information, and one that we can recom- 
mend to the perusal of juvenile readers.’—Literary Gazetie, 
Nov. 15, 1828. 
Printed for Wm. Joy, 66, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


This day is published, price 2s. neatly bound, 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITHME- 
TIC and MENSURATION, adapted to the Use of 
Schools and to private Tuition ; on a New and Improved Plan, 
designed to accelerate the improvement of the learner. The 
part on Mensuration is accompanied by Copper plate En 
gravings. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, containing a 
variety of Useful and Important information never before 
published, and concluded with about Three Hundred promis- 
cuous Questions for the Examination of Learners, during their 
Progress through the work. By 8S. P. REYNOLDS, Accountant 
and Teacher of Mathematics. 


Also, 

A KEY; containing the SOLUTIONS of the QUESTIONS, 
worked at length. Price 3s. neatly boun 

* This is a useful and unpretending little compilation recom- 
mending itself by simplicity of style and cheapness of form.’— 
Monthly Critical Gazette, Feb. 1825. 

“A youth of moderate capacity, if intent on acquiring arith. 
mctical knowledge, will find this to be one of those works which 
will enable him to make a proficiency in learning, without any 
other aid.’—Imp. Mag., Nov. 1827. 

‘This unpretending volume contains much valuable matter, 
carefully digested in small space, and expressed in clear and 
simple terms.’— Weekly Review, Aug. 30, 1828. 

*We can recommend this little book to the attention of tu- 
tors, for the simplicity and clearness ofitsarrangements. The 
improvements in this edition are worthy of particular notice. 
and the engraved plates, illustrative of the study of mensura- 
tion, will be found to afford considerable facilities to the learn- 
er.’—Altlas, Sept. 7, 1828. 

‘ This little volume embodies a mass of instruction in a nar- 
row compass, it offers great facilities for a youth in pursuing 
the dry study of Arithmetic, than any other book of the class 
we have met with; it would be an improyement on the title to 
call jit “ Learning made Easy.”,’—British Travelier, Nov. 15, 
5 | 828. 

London : printed for William Joy, 66, St. Pawl’s Church-yard, 


























EXTENSION OF THE TRADE TO- INDIA, AND OPENING 
OF THE TRADE TO CHINA. 


ME, BUCKINGHAM having formed the 

determination of visiting personally all the principal 
Towns in Great Britain, for the purpose of arousing public 
attention to the importance of opening a Free Trade to every 
part of the Eastern World, commenced, in the present month 
of January, with Liverpool, where, according to the testimony 
of all the Public Papers of that place, his Lectures were at- 
tended by the largest and mos* respectable audiences ever 
collected together on any similar occasion, and where, at the 
concluding Lecture, Mr. Buckingham was surrounded, as a 
mark of honour and approbation, by the principal Merchants 
and Bankers of Liverpool, when the following Vote of Thanks 
was moved by the Mayor, Nicholas Robinson, Esq., seconded 
by one of the leading merchants, James Cropper, Esq., and 
carried by acclamation : 

* That the cordial Thanks of this Meeting be presented to Mr. 
Buckingham, for his exertions in exposing the injurious effects 
consequent on a continuance of the Monopoly of the East 
India Company: and that this Meeting cannot permit Mr. 
Buckingham to leave Liverpool, without expressing their best 
wishes for his success in the towns he is about to visit.’ 

Mr. Buckingham followed up these Lectures by a subscrip- 
tion of 100/., which has been paid by him to Mr. James Crop- 
per, Mr. John Ewart, and Mr. William Rathbone, of Liverpool, 
as the commencement of a General Fund to be raised for the 
purpose of promoting, by all legal and constitutional means, 
the great object of extending our ial relations with 
every part of the Eastern World. 

The proceedings at Liverpool were terminated by the follow- 
ing Requisition to the Mayor: 

To the Worshipful the Mayor. 
Liverpool, 14th January, 1829. 





Sir, 

We, the undersigned Bankers, Merchants, Free Bur- 
gesses, and other Inhabitants of nem, deeply impressed 
with the importance of extending the 1 relations of 
this country with his Majesty’s dominions in the East Indies, 
and with China, respectfully request that you will call a Public 
Meeting for the purpose of taking into consideration the best 
means of removing the restrictions imposed upon commerce 
by the present Charter of the East India Company; and of 
prevailing on the Legislature to secure to the public all those 
benefits which a free commercial intercourse with India and 
China is capable of affording. 


J. Bolton Charles Holland 
John Gladstone Samuel Lacon 
James Cropper John Taylor 
Arthur Heywood Thomas Crowder 
Robert Benson W. A. Brown 
Rich. Leyland James Brebner 


J. A. Yates Alex. Smith, Jun, 

Eyre Evans A. Reiman Edward Baines, Jun. 

Geo, Grant Theod, W. RathboneEdward Cropper 

Chas. Lawrence Francis Haywood Richard V. Yates 

William Rathbone Thomas Thornley 

George Prev John Field, Jun. 
Colin Camp! Timothy Bourne 
Thos. Moore John D. Thornley 
James Phillips James Ryley 
John Bibby Francis Boult 

. Charl. S. Middleton John Fearon 
Thos. Brocklebank Walker, Nae! 
Robert Preston and Co, 
Harold Littledale 
G. F. Dickson 
Edward Rushton 
A. T. Patterson 
Richd Bateson Thos. Sneyd 
John Frd. Muller John Bewley 
Thomas Davenport Jas. Mullineux 
J. B. Sefton R. Radcliffe 
James Powell James Crooke 
James Ritson Henry Crooke 
Charlies HumberstonJohn Owen 
J. B. Boothby Robert Cogke 
Henry Whitaker Richard Griffiths 
John Taylor George Crane 
Wm. Dixon Francis Banks 
M. Wotherspoon Josh. T. Hobson 
E. D. Falkner Daniel Willis 
Rowland Edwards John Priestley 
Perrottand CampbellRichard Alison 
Robert Whittle Willis Earle, jun. 
Andrew Leadly John Welch 
H. Matthie Robert Jones 
Duncan Gibb James Leader 
Nicholas Hurry Edward Willmer 
J.J. Smith Thomas C. Porter 
Richard Vaughan W.S. Roscoe 
James Lea Christopher Bullin 
Hugh Duckworth Hugh Jones 
Thos. Bolton Samuel Thompson 
James Chapman Henry Moss 
Hadfield and Glynn Edward Rogers 
W. Corrie John Wright 
Thos. Langton Thomas Littledale 
John Marriott Jos. C. Ewart 
Miles Barton G. J, Duncan 








R. E. Hyde 
James Aekers 
John Wybergh 
William Lowes 
David Hodgson 


H. B. ae 

J.T. Alsto: 

Cc. Tayleur 

W. Wallace Currie 

Henry Booth 

Samuel Hope 

John Murray 

Thomas Ogilvy 

Will. Ward 

Thos. Tinley 

Wm. Stewart 

Thos. Tattersall 

Jas, Bunnell 

Adam Hodgson 

R. F. Breed 

John Cragg 

Charles Shand 

Edward Jones 

W. Rotheram 

W. Potter 

John Gordon 

C. Lorimer 

Gilbert Henderson 

John Orr 

Benj. Thomas 

Samuel Parkes 

David Jackson 

George Maxwell 

T. K. Finlay 

Francis Jordan 

W. Latham 

Hardman Earle 

Wellwood Maxwell 

Jas, Aikin 

Cyrus Morrall 

John Dennison 

W. Robinson 

Thos. Leathom 

John Richardson 

R. M’Neill 

John Fletcher 
The Mayor, in compliance with the above Requisition, has 

appointed Wednesday, the 28th of January instant, for the 

Public Meeting, 


John Finch 
Thos. Jevors 
John Smith 
W.F. Porter 


(Mr. Buckingham bas since visited Manchester, to make ar- 
rangements for lecturing in that town early in February. His 
reception there was most cordial from men of all parties, anda 
Committee has been formed, consisting of the leading manu- 
facturers and merchants, of the town, to promote the. great 
public object he has in view.) 





HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL AND 
NAVAL. AND MILITARY MAGAZINE, for January, 
1829, price 2s. 6d. 

Contents: Address of the Editor—Waterloo before and after 
the Battle, by an Eye-witness—Twelve Years’ Military Adven- 
ture—Early M) Career of the Duke of W in 
India—The Battle of Assaye—Memoir €¢ in Sir 
Hoste, Bart.—Military Establishments 
the Storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, by an tae engaged—. 
moir of Sir Harry Calvert, Bart.—Siege of Vienna, by the 
Turks in 1683, and its deliverance by John Sobieski, King of 
Poland, (translated by Miss Porter)—On the Establishment of 
Camps of Instruction in the British Army—Naval Tactics— 
Military Resources of Prussia—MSS. of General Miller—Naval 
Signals—Scenes of War, by John Malcolm—Sailors and Saints 
—Emigration—King’s Troops in India—Steam Navigation— 
The American Navy—Russian Army, Reduction of the Morea 
—Captain Forster's Scientific Voyage—A Chinese Battle— 
French Deserters—General Orders, Courts Martial, Naval and 
Military Promotions and Appointments, Distribution of the 
Army—The Editor’s Portfolio, &c., &c. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, ‘New Burlington-street. 


On the Ist of January > > price Three Shillings, 


C AMBRIAN QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
and CELTIC REPERTORY, containing, 

1, Introductory Essay.—2. Biography of the late Lloyd 
Lord Kenyon.—3. Translated Selections from Davydd ap 
Gwilym, a Welsh Poet, the precursor of Chaucer.—4. Ob- 
servations upon Lord Cawdor’s Letter to the Chancellor upon 
Welsh ee Gaelic Poetry.—6. History, Geolo- 
gical and Antiquarian, of Llanwnog Parish, Montgomeryshire ; 
by Gwalter Mechan.—7. Legend (with the music) of lolo ap 
Hugh.—8. Mediolanum ; by Aneurin.—9. Legend of Bala Lake. 
10. Medallic History of the Roman Emperor Carausius, born at 
St. David’s.—11. Englynion of the Fifteenth Century, trans- 
lated by Idrison.—12. Unpublished Manuscript Account of the 
Civil War in North and South Wales, in the time of Cromwell. 
13. Adieu to Wales, (with the music, to the Air of ‘ Lady Mor- 

gan’s Delight,”) written for the ‘Cambrian ay by Mrs: 
ates —14. The Bards, an Ode ; by Miss M, Porter.—i5. Cel- 
tic Communication from Dan. L. Minorcec de Kerdenet, Cor- 
responding Member of the Cambrian Institution; translated 
by the Editor of the ‘ Cymmrodorion ‘Transactions.’—16. Ode, 
written near Cader Idris, by the Author of ‘ The Italians.’—17. 
Notice of the Denbigh Ejsteddfod.—18. Provincial News. 

London: published by H. Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-grand ; 

and to be had of all ether Booksellers. 
NIVERSITY OF LON 
N ON SIEUR MERLET,T' cae of the French 
Language at the University, begs to inform the public, 
that he has now resumed his Evening Classes, at his residence 
in the city, 9, North-buildings, Finsbury-circus. 

Monsieur Merlet is now publishing a FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
'y Four Parts; consisting of 1. The Pronunciation. Price as. 

. The Accidence ; containing, —— the other matter, a 
~ “concise table of the regular and wg hy Price 3s. ‘6d. 
3. The Syntax. Price 3s.6d. And 4. The Appendix, or Dic. 
tionary of difficulties. “Price 3s. 6d. gach part is complete 
in itself; and being by means of this division adapted to the 
age, capacity, and progress of all learners, each may be had 
separately, or the four parts in one volume, forming a com- 
es Freach Grammar. Price 10s, 6d. 

To be had of Mr. — 23, Cornhill, and of Mr, 
Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street, Bedford-square. 


NEw FLUTE MUSIC just published by R. 
COCKS and Co., 20, Princes-street, Hanover-square.— 
For the Fiure and Piano Forte : Dressler’s 12 Italian Fanta- 
sias, in which are introduced 24 elegant Songs and Duets, 
composed by Rossini, &c. This work is admirably calculated 
for sister a brother, both parts being obligato ; 12 js each 
3s. Do’s i7 Sacred Melodies, 12 books, each 2s. Berbiguier’ s Fan- 
tasia, Op. 69, 4s.; Tulon’s Cruda Sorte, 4s. ; Ditto’s celebrated 
March in Mose in Egitto, for two Flutes and Piano-forte, 5s. ; 
Forde’s 12 Trios for ditto, each 2s. and 4s.—Fiure Soexos: 
Mozart’s Operas of Fi, , La Clemenza, and Cosi fan Tutti, by 
Saust, 3s. ; Weiss’ 15 jean a 3s. ; Cabinet, 











brated Preceptor for the Flute, 9s.; ’ Ditto’s Flutist’s Daily 
Companion, 6s.; Ditto’s 27 Melodies for one or two Flutes, Op. 
70, 4s.; James’s Flutist’s Catechism, 1s. 


ss pat og ae GRAVES’ oe ent 
8vo., price 4s. half-boun 
A CATALOGUE of EN GRAVINGS, by the 
PsA ae Artists, after the finest Pictures and 
the Schools of Europe, systematically arranged 
pee oe ‘y= ae. and by Index to the Subjects ; accompa- 
nied by ~ list of Works in progress, or recently completed ; 
and also of various Books of Prints, forming part of the Stock 
of Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to his Majesty, and 
Publishers of Works of Art, 6, Pall-mall. 

*,* The Stock from which the above Catalogue has been 
made, is that which originally belonged to the old-established 
house of Boydell, with the extensive additions which have 
since been made to it by their successors, and the present pro- 
prietors ; together it forms one of the most important collec- 
tions of ‘prints ever accumulated ; it comprises the best works 
of the modern school, amongst which may be enumerated the 
names of Lawrence, Wilkie, Turner, Burnet, &e., and which 
are receiving constant : the d works of the 
past century, including, among ‘the painters, those of Rey- 
nolds, West, Hogarth, Gainsborough, and others ; and among 
the engravers, the best works of Woollett, Sharp, and Earlom, 
and all other first-rate engravers of their time ; it also em- 
braces the works of the most eminent ancient masters of the 
Italian, German, Dutch, Flemish, French, and English schools, 
formed from the most celebrated collections sold of late years. 
Such being the materials of which the Catalogue is composed, 
it is presumed it cannot fail to be useful to all who 
and collect prints, whether tor the portfolio, for ornament, or 
or use. 


London: Printed and Published every Wednesday morning, 
by WittjaAm Lawer, at the Office, Na. 4, Wellington 
street, Strand, 














